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COMMENT 


ITH the appearance elsewhere in this issue of the first 

half of Mr. Blackmur’s essay on T. S. Eliot, THE 
Hounp & Horn inaugurates the series which was briefly an- 
nounced in the previous number. The plan in- 


Uae volves the publication of contemporary studies 
HarvarpbD be 
oe and collated bibliographies of the works of cer- 


tain Harvard men who have achieved distinction 
in the field of letters during the last half-century. Besides 
Eliot, the list includes George Santayana, Henry James, 
Irving Babbitt, Henry Adams, and others. It is the hope 
of the editors that the studies may embody at once a gesture 
of homage from Harvard to Harvard’s present great, an ex- 
pression of admiration from graduates and undergraduates 
alike, and an attempt at an intelligent evaluation of the in- 
fluence which these men have had on those who are in a sense 
common heirs of a common heritage. 


*K ok *K 


Thomas Stearns Eliot was born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1888. He entered Harvard and became in his senior year 
class Odist and secretary of the Advocate. He graduated in 
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1910 as of the class of 1909, and took the degree of A.M. 
in 1911: Subsequently he studied at Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and at the Sorbonne. He has since lived in London, 
where he became master at the Highgate School 


a 
eee and lecturer under both the Oxford and London 
tao University Extension Systems. In 1926 he de- 


livered at Cambridge the Clark Lectures on 
Elizabethan dramatists. He has contributed to Blast, Art 
and Letters, the Nation and Athenaeum, the Tunes Liter- 
ary Supplement, the Saturday Review of Literature, the Tyro, 
the Dial, and other periodicals. From 1917 to 1919 he was 
assistant editor of the Egoist. Since 1922 he has edited the 
Criterion, which has successively become the New Criterion 
and the Monthly Criterion. In its initial number appeared 
Eliot’s own Waste Land, and in subsequent issues have fol- 
lowed Valéry’s Serpent, critical studies by Herbert Read, 
Fernandez, Whibley, Jacques Riviere, Maritain, Julien 
Benda and Henri Massis. There have also been D. H. Law- 
rence’s Woman Who Rode Away, and Scott-Moncrieff’s 
translation of the Death of Albertine. The Criterion has main- 
tained a high level of artistic integrity and has proved itself 
to be contemporary literature’s most distinguished and able 
medium of expression. In that review Mr. Eliot has not only 
erected a solid edifice of critical standards which have been 
influential in moulding modern philosophical criticism, but 
under his guidance a great part of the important creative 
thinking of the last five years has been reflected. 
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RITING on the Tudor translations of Seneca,’ Mr. 
Eliot observes that “They represent the transforma- 
tion of the older form of versification into the new — conse- 
quently the transformation of language and sensibility as 
well. Few things that can happen to a nation are more im- 
portant than the invention of a new form of verse.” A few 
phrases and he adds this sentence: “But the Elizabethan 
mind, far more than the contemporary mind in any country, 
grew and matured through its verse rather than through its 
prose.” It is the possibilities and implications of these state- 
ments in connexion with Eliot’s own verse that this essay 
wishes to rehearse; and it is the attitude of mind inherent in 
these statements that will be examined in the discussion of 
Eliot’s criticism. 
A change in sensibility is equivalent to a change in identity, 
a change in soul. Sensibility is the faculty, the working habit, 
of the intelligence, and as such is the stress and qualification 
of experience. To assert, as is here intended of T. S. Eliot, 
that one man’s poetry and criticism have been instrumental in 
modifying sensibility is to ascribe a very great importance to 
that man. A statement so dogmatic, of a man still living and 
writing, cannot perhaps be supported by any argument save 
that one which is both indefensible and immitigable — the 
testimony of individual experience. 
But other arguments occur, of which Mr. Eliot’s own crit- 


1 Seneca. His Tenne Tragedies Translated into English. Edited by Thomas 
Newton, anno 1581. With an Introduction by T. S. Eliot. London and New York, 
1927. The reference is to pp. XLIX and L. 
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tuition or towards the abstract schemes of the intellect, the 
same poems would have been bad poetry. 

The Waste Land being presumably Eliot’s most “ambi- 
tious” engine it is the most profitable example to analyze 
from this point of view. This is the point of view of the in- 
telligence as it seizes the qualities of things — and thus some- 
thing of their being —into an order and form which them- 
selves so persist by the laws of contrast and context as to be, 
somehow, durable and sensible apart from their origins and 
apart from the poet who conceived them. 

However clear the “structure,” the scaffolding of this poem 
may have been in Eliot’s mind, for us it need be only a vague 
presence, felt now and then as a pressure, a poise, or a point- 
ing finger. Take for example the Tarot pack of cards, which 
contain in microcosm the cycle of any life. One word of their 
history is enough;’ and the reader will be able to catch some- 


2 The Tarot cards are a considerable mystery — both as to their history and 
significance. They have a triple utility —as a game of chance, as a system of 
fortune telling among European gypsies, and as the outward index or set of emblems 
of a secret mystical philosophy of life. Mr. Eliot professes ignorance on these mat- 
ters and uses them as a dramatic convenience. As to their interpretation, Mr. S. 
Foster Damon insists that all texts must be taken with a grain of salt. A com- 
plete pack consists of four suits and twenty-two trumps; and it is in the trumps 
only that the initiate finds the secret of life, the other cards being added for some 
games. The card that Mr. Eliot makes most use of is the twelfth trump, the 
hanged mar, which is the most interesting of all. Mr. Damon says “He is hang- 
ing by one foot upside-down from a cross (his body forms a cross above a tri- 
angle); and this was a favorite symbolic posture of Blake’s throughout his work.” 
Mr. A. E. Waite in his Pictorial Key to the Tarot (London, 1911, p. 116), fur- 
nishes the following description: “The gallows from which he is suspended forms 
a Tau cross, while the figure—from the position of the legs —forms a fylfot 
cross. There is a nimbus about the head of the seeming martyr. It should be 
noted (1) that the tree of sacrifice is living wood, with leaves thereon; (2) that 
the face expresses deep enchantment; (3) that the figure, as a whole, suggests life 
in suspension, but life and not death.” Mr. Eliot’s Wheel is the Wheel of Fortune, 
the tenth trump. His one-eyed merchant is doubtless the Fool, trump zero. Those 
interested should consult Mr. Waite’s book as above; Papus — The Tarot of the 
Bohemians, London, 1892, which has these italics on the title-page: For the ex- 
clusive use of initiates; and Les Cartes 4 Jouer du XIV au XX siécle, by d’Alle- 
magne, Paris, 1906. All these have plentiful illustrations of the Tarot cards. 
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thing of the references to the various: cards as they appear 
later in the poem. He must know that they were themselves a 
scheme to cover amy life. But Mr. Eliot cannot content him- 
self or his readers with giving the inference of an intellect or 
a certainty of the intuition. He presents a séance, Madame 
Sosostris, famous clairvoyante, had a wicked pack of cards, 
had a bad cold, was nevertheless the wisest woman in Europe. 
Madame speaks; it is true she speaks much less than one 
would like to hear, but enough to place her, to make her 
tangible, give her position as a myth: and the myth exerts, to 
the retentive mind, influence over the “structure” of the whole 
poem. But Madame is more than that; she is a compound of 
fraud, insight, and chicanery; she is a person; she is a con- 
trast with Tiresias, and at once upholds him. 

On the other hand, Tiresias does not at all depend on 
Madame Sosostris, or any one else, for the peculiar power of 
his being; he is the freest and most central figure in the poem. 
He is chosen primarily because the nature of his experience 
(which has left him “throbbing between two lives”) makes 
him supremely the factor of intelligence, of consummate 
qualitative sensibility. He is the hero most appropriate to the 
spirit entered among the perilous experiments of the soul; 
which is precisely the spirit of this poem. Consider his at- 
tributes: he has the most intimate knowledge, by private com- 
parison, of male and female love; he is blind; and he is that 
soothsayer with the fullest sanction of the gods. A man also 
who has walked among the lowest of the dead. 

Leaving aside the possibility of Mr. Eliot himself being 
the dramatis persona, it is reasonable to assume the mask of 
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Tiresias being present at the doings of these verses and, by his 
presence as much as his comments upon them, holding them 
together. In other words, for the purposes of the poem, Eliot 
and Tiresias are identified, and are the sensibility of the poem. 

There is a further, but subsidiary, analogue between Ti- 
resias, the Fisher King, The Hanged God, and the (supposed- 
ly) drowned king in the quotations from the Tempest. By 
subsidiary I mean loose and obscure; something vaguely, nev- 
ertheless surely, apprehended — like the foreknowledge of 
rain, or dawn. Mr. Eliot, if I am not mistaken, has inten- 
tionally not distinguished too clearly between the disabled 
king, the wasteland, and the questing knight or hero of the 
Grail Legends, which he employs here; conceiving these per- 
haps as but analogues of the one soul. That is, the more the 
relation of the poem to the legend is considered, the more it 
appears that Mr. Eliot has purposely confused its elements; 
so that it becomes a constant ceremony of life and death, a 
“vegetation ritual’”® of the soul in an agony of consciousness. 
The order is simultaneous in intention and only successive be- 
cause of the exigencies of language. There is a constant at- 
tempt to heap everything up into one image, one feeling, one 
emotion, and sometimes one word.* The five parts into which 
the poem is enumerated are each the same thing essentially 


3 Objection has been made to the kind of anthropological material used in this 
poem, on the ground that the particular data employed is becoming rapidly “dated” 
and, therefore, vapid. To which the retort is that April will always be the cruelest 
month, Tiresias will always have foresuffered all; that the process of birth and 
life and death will always equip itself with ceremony and issue in symbol and ritual. 


4 As for example in lines 20-30, the image of the shadow under the red rock, 
and its company of death’s rhetoric. It may be added in this reference that dur- 
ing the Aurignacian culture, kings were always buried under red rock, or lacking 
rock, red clay. Red was a general life-symbol (for which gold was a later analogue) ; 
so that its association with death is especially significant. See G. Elliot Smith’s 
book on gold. 
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but with differing concrete forms. And each section separate- 
ly subdivides itself into contrasted celebrations of the one 
theme. 

This theme may be stated severally. Like the Tarot cards 
the poem is a mirror for any life; only it is a life posed dra- 
matically in a series of events, not merely indicated in a 
scheme, either of cards or theology. The main idea, or atti- 
tude, is that found in the legend of the Holy Grail and in the 
story of Adonis. In a moment, a day, a season, or a genera- 
tion, there is death and resurrection — for the spirit, the body, 
and the world about us; each cycle is complete. And each 
event in a given cycle implies its accompaniment: each looks 
into the heart of light: the silence. The terms or events of 
each is known multitudinously; many have been described in 
poetry and religion. 

The story of the Grail, as Miss Weston expounds it in 
From Ritual to Romance, is simply such a cycle. There is a 
wasteland ruled by a debilitated and impotent king. Either 
the illness of the king wasted the land, or drought and war, 
in wasting the land, have affected the king. The young hero, 
by asking the right questions and performing the right deeds, 
becomes himself king and rejuvenates the land. The legend 
also involves the young hero in three sorts of initiation — 
into the origins of life, or sex, into the horrors of physical 
death, and into the consummation of life which is the knowl- 
edge of god. The king in certain forms of the legend is called 
the fisher king; fish and the act of fishing are very common 
and very ancient life-symbols, so that the fisher king would be 
king of life, and in fact a god. But a god who dies, replacing 
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himself with a new outward form. Like Adonis and Attis, of 
whom his myth is a later version, in his life, death, and rein- 
carnation he repeats the drama of daily life and of the secret 
soul. He is especially important as a death-myth; hence his 
great usefulness in poetry. Death is the punctuation, perspec- 
tive, and most excellent background for life: it is the most 
variously applicable myth, whether of a god or of the land, 
that man has made to set off and illustrate his thoughts and 
behaviour. It has the merit that under the right persuasion 
it is the most immediate and inexplicable or, on the other 
hand, the most objective and intelligible of all frames for the 
movement of things. As we are sentient, we are rank with 
death’s weeds. 

In Mr. Eliot’s Waste Land, as in the original, the fisher 
king has considerable significance, influence, and direction. 
He is not so vivid nor so great a figure as Tiresias, but his pres- 
ence is nevertheless constantly felt; though it is hard to say 
always where, since according to the appended note, all the 
men and women in the poem are one. There is a danger in 
too much precision in these matters; for example, any state- 
ment as to how much of the first half of Part V refers to 
Christ would be, without the author’s corroboration, subject 
to error. Christ is only one of the slain gods, and all the slain 
gods are in some sense one. As has already been said the order 
of this poem is simultaneous in everything except fact. 

Enough ought in a vague way to have been given of the 
kind of use to which Mr. Eliot has put anthropology and lit- 
erature. He has imported figures from history and legend, 
has borrowed, giving them a new significance, many remark- 
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able lines from older poetry: not to make a picture of history 
or an outline of literature but to give point and form to an 
individual “experiment of the soul.” A line of poetry or a 
figure from history is chosen to enforce again in a new context 
the whole area of feeling and experience to which it was, for 
those already familiar, the key. And proceeding a little the 
poem itself seizes a situation, is itself a key —to what, de- 
pends on the reader’s knowledge and temper. 

Keeping these considerations in mind and remembering the 
last phrase of the epigraph: “I wish to die,” the Waste Land 
has as much of an explanation as a poem may require: which 
is not an explanation at all, but the appropriate group of facts 
and feelings existing in the plane of “thought” most nearly 
parallel to the plane of the poem. You can set up a sensibility 
for poetry, and you can create poetry as the object of sensi- 
bility, but you can explain neither: for both poetry and sensi- 
bility are the residua of qualities — a field where comparison 
may establish only the contrasting, and analysis isolate the in- 
dividual; as in that other field we call real life. The rest, our 
fiction that we understand one another and one another’s po- 
etry, is convention; and convention when it is alive — that is 
to say, intelligent — is the most daring form the imagination 
takes. 

It is worth repeating that the conventions of Mr. Eliot’s 
poetry are extremely intelligent. The Waste Land is neither 
allegory nor metaphysics in verse, nor anything at all but po- 
etry. There is hardly an “idea” in the poem; there are feel- 
ings and images, and there is the peculiar emotion produced 
by these. Mr. Eliot once wrote of Henry James in this ref- 
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erence that he had a mind so fine that no idea could penetrate 
it, and he has recently, in a paper on Ezra Pound, spoken of 
images which combined a maximum of concreteness with an 
almost infinite suggestion. These two phrases indicate, per- 
haps, how the mind acts as it is intent on poetry: it may em- 
ploy any other faculties you choose to mention in different 
realms, but it is roughly limited in poetry to something cov- 
ered by these two phrases. It is the action, to repeat, of the in- 
telligence as opposed to the intellect and to simple intuition. 

It is not at all meant to imply that the intelligence will not 
deal with the abstract or the immediate as its material; only 
that it will always put the immediate in order and qualify the 
abstract. Further these categories are not, for the purposes of 
poetry, entirely distinct; things normally, that is typically, 
abstract may by their occasion be wholly intelligible: as the 
abstract ideas of love in Crashaw’s Hymn to St. Teresa, or 
Keats’ Nightingale. At the other pole, phenomena as im- 
mediate as sunshine may have the quality of an eternal idea. 
It depends wholly upon the occasion and how the data are 
seized. The richness of a poet is measured by the variety of 
the material he makes vividly intelligible; is measured in 
other words by the degree in which his sensibility covers the 
material that interests him, the degree in which the poetry is 
equivalent to the material. 

Let us take five of Mr. Eliot’s poems; examining them 
from this angle: What the Thunder Said (Waste Land V); 
Gerontion; Hollow Men; Whispers of Immortality; and 
Prufrock, these being as different from one another as Mr. 
Eliot’s poems ever are. 
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The section of the Waste Land is in a way the easiest to 
handle because it is the most complicated; has the most name- 
able parts, each involving or overlapping the other. There is 
no “story” in any of Eliot’s work and here less than any- 
where. That is to say: nothing happens: a position, an emo- 
tion is defined, as has been said several times, in terms of cer- 
tain images. Some images are facts about things,some are feel- 
ings; others are possibilities of fact or soul. All are such as 
can exist nowhere but in poetry, in the particular poem being 
read. 

What the Thunder Said opens with a set of images and 
feelings suggested by the crucifixion of Christ in the minds of 
two of His disciples setting off for Emmaus on the day of the 
resurrection. Observe that neither Jesus, his death, or prom- 
ised resurrection, is once mentioned as such. Instead there is 
“the torchlight red on sweaty faces” and “reverberation of 
thunders of spring over distant mountains.” Which phrases 
are intended to convey much more appropriate feelings and 
to result much more in the right emotion than at this late day 
would a literal recounting of names and events; so that a 
general emotion, which is vague, is escaped and a particular 
group of feelings, which may prove “universal,” is defined. 
Not the experience is individual, for that would be incom- 
municable, but the medium of experience. 

Christ had not previously appeared in the poem; hence to 
place him there is an immediate alignment or merging of his 
figure with the motif of “the freeing of the waters,” or resur- 
rection of the dead land, hitherto treated variously in the 


5 See J. L. Weston: Ritual and Romance: Chapter on Freeing of the Waters. 
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poem. The notion being that the freeing of the waters 1s 
analogous to the resurrection of Christ, and having the advan- 
tage also of being the oldest recorded ritual of re-birth vege- 
tation. Here again the images introduced are particular, are 
“Gmaginative”; as witness: 
“But sound of water over a rock 

Where the hermit-thrush sings in the pine trees 

Drip drop drip drop drop drop drop.” 
After this appears the ghost, “the third who walks always 
beside you, gliding wrapt in a brown mantle, hooded.” This 
is at once Christ, and, presumably, Tiresias, and the Hanged 
God. 

Next there is set up the image of a possible feeling; name- 
ly that of the cycle of cities, which is powerful because of its 
context, and because it covers a great stretch of time. The city 
over the mountains — perhaps the image of all possible 
cities — 

“Cracks and reforms and bursts in the violet air 
Falling towers 
Jerusalem Athens Alexandria 
Vienna London 
Warealy” 
Similarly “unreal” is the woman in the following interlude 
who 
“drew her long black hair out tight 
And fiddled whisper music on those strings.” 
The woman is the same as in the first and second sections; she 
has also a likeness to the woman in La Figlia che Piange. 
The passage about the Cemetery Perilous and the Chapel 
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Perilous is again in the mountains; and after the reference 
to the initiation by death we have a “damp gust bringing 
rain.” In this passage more than any other in the poem, the 
uninstructed reader would be at a loss. The atmosphere is not 
presented, except by a previous knowledge of the ceremony; 
nor, without such knowledge, does the passage fit into the 
poem. That the first and last lines form transition or connect- 
ing links is not enough. The symbolic possibilities of the chap- 
el, the wind, the bones and the cock are too various: they should 
have been more definite, not perhaps in themselves but by re- 
inforcement, with the purpose of making them intelligible. 

The remainder of the poem proper is Mr. Eliot’s version 
of the fable of what the thunder said. Here there are no difh- 
culties of apprehension, nor of reference, nor of context; only 
the inherent difficulty of the most excellent poetry. There is 
a sureness, a necessity, in these lines that make them the ex- 
treme articulation of the deepest honesty. Stripped of the 
“poetry” there remain only three simple statements about 
human life. What one gives or surrenders can never be re- 
turned. The mind creates the world it knows and is prisoned 
in it. Order and control are the principles of wisdom, or hap- 
piness, or success. These are familiar enough observations to 
be quite pointless. But because they are felt and situated and 
made wholly intelligible concrete instances of themselves — 
they present a personality in the terrors of contact and of iso- 
lation, and, alternatively, are graced by the dream of commu- 
nion.® The feelings aroused and suggested by these lines form 


6 Another translation or interpretation of this passage would put the matter 
thus. God speaks in the thunder: “Da Datta.’ And the rest is man’s answer to 
the God. The line “What have we given?” becomes then a rhetorical question, 
even an “irony.” God is given back His thunder with vengeance. 
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individual emotions which do not possess names or bounding 
lines as do the terms “love” and “hate” for example; but 
they have a symbolic quality which is, though not in any frame 
of words, far more definite. This is a very desirable quality 
in poetry; because it is only poetry — and the other arts — 
that may possess it; and because it is a quality come by only 
after so great labor that but few poets have ever understood 
what a privilege might be taken. 

For the rest, Mr. Eliot heaps up eleven lines — images, 
feelings — each having a bearing on the entire poem, each a 
key to the whole, each the sum and articulation of much ex- 
perience. The lines are disjunct, disparate, dissociate; and 
gain their power so. I quote the three having the most ob- 
vious meaning without their context. 

“Shall I at least set my lands in order? 

London Bridge is falling down, falling down, falling down 

These fragments I have shored against my ruins.” 
It may occur to some that much of what has been said here has 
very little to do with Eliot’s poems and even less with the 
criticism of them; and none is more confused on this matter 
than myself. What seems important is — to expose sufficient 
of the data and methods of these poems to suggest, since it is 
impossible to define, the new way of feeling, the new forms 
for the combination of feelings of which Mr. Eliot is the 
creator. It is the question of sensibility which was raised in 
Mr. Eliot’s own words in the first paragraph of this paper; 
and I think no one will disagree with me as to its importance; 
for a sensibility may be a general as well as a private posses- 
sion. Its construction is not the work of an individual; only 
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its particular application and tone. Its use requires that it be 
understood and in a sense duplicated or incorporated in other 
minds. However fatal the essential character of a given sen- 
sibility may be, it is largely accidental so far as the conscious- 
ness is concerned. It is therefore liable to many failures at 
either of two extremes. It may be too personal, meeting the 
material too much in the private mind of the poet; or it may 
not control the material, may not qualify it personally enough. 

The poem Gerontion is an example of an exceedingly in- 
teresting poem that fails in the issue of sensibility. Obviously 
exciting and pungent, it is not wholly intelligible. It may be 
that it needs the sort of key supplied by the notes to tue 
Waste Land; but I think rather the failure is due to the fact 
that the material of the poem is intractable in the form chosen. 
There seem to be opposed two themes upon which it is in- 
tended that the body of the poem shall be hung, shall be 
manifested. One theme is continued in the very complex 
feeling about old age and the idea of old age as these are a 
condition of the spirit or temperament rather than strictly of 
the body. The title means the power of oldness, its essence. 
And the epigraph, taken from Measure for Measure, reads, 

“Thou hast nor youth nor age 
But as it were an after dinner sleep 
Dreaming of both;” 
and continues in the play thus: 
“for all thy blessed youth 


Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
of palsied eld.” 
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This contrasted theme is given in the lines: 
“Tn the juvescence of the year 
Came Christ the tiger 
In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, flowering judas, 
To be eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 
Among whispers.” 
And these two themes are the poles of consciousness in the 
mind of the “old man” of the poem — the old man who is at 
once an individual, a person, and “gerontion” itself. It is a 
kind of Tiresias again; only without the “wrinkled, female 
breasts.” I mean he is an ideal figure self-seen, self-drama- 
tised in a series of rapid, penetrating statements. Separately 
each statement is intelligible and sums a position in the drama. 
But the material between the statements is not always forced 
into being; and several times the reader finds his breath in- 
explicably cut short. There is verisimilitude, there are simu- 
lacra, because of the intensity, the ferocity, with which each 
statement is made, because of the verbal finish, the blank- 
verse finality of the phrasing. 
“I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 
I have lost my passion: why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated?” 
But there is another labor which has not been accomplished; 
and it is a formal labor. The intellectual structure of the 
poem, the scheme which can be formularized, is simple and 
clear: but the dramatic body is crippled. Emotional unity is 
not accomplished, not articulated. There is a feeling of a 
buried unity, and of a struggle for an apparent unity; but 
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there is no complete apparition. It is not enough for the 
poem to end with the phrase: 


“Tenants of the house, 
Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season.” 


The phrase should previously have been made good to an 
extent which would have made it superfluous and at most a 
fitting rhetorical gesture. The poem was an experiment on 
form as well as content; and the difficulty was experimental 
also: to find a dramatic form equivalent to the intellectual. 
This was not secured; and the ultimately fragmentary, dis- 
junct character of the poem is due to the fact that in the 
transitions — not the transitions between lines but those be- 
tween feelings — there is several times a lapse in dramatic 
form: so that there is material without —so far as this is 
possible — any form at all. And this is a failure of sensi- 
bility at one of the extremes mentioned before: that it does 
not control the material, does not qualify it personally enough. 

The Hollow Men, on the other hand, is a complete success: 
andifsome might complain it would be at the other extreme— 
that the experience is tempered too much to the author’s inti- 
mate feelings. Understanding, that is, in this case may de- 
pend on instinctive sympathy — a matter which cannot be ar- 
gued. The form of this poem is Mr. Eliot’s own just as much 
as that of Gerontion or the Waste Land; technically is much 
more his than the other poems — the parallel phrase, the de- 
layed rhyme, and the assonance are combined in a vocabulary 
of which the tone (not the words) is unusual and in itself 
startling. The symbolism of the poem is within the words 
themselves and needs only inspection. Words are so deposit- 
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ed, so poised, as to accelerate themselves; and in the rhymes 
of the second section very remarkably echo or carry over the 
meanings of the words to which the rhymes revert. 

The technical structure of the Hollow Men is in itself com- 
plete and firm enough to be a fertile vehicle, as a model 
structure, for other poems. The structure here exhausts its 
given subject, but is by its very success an implication of in- 
finite possibilities. Although the structure cannot be explained 
in words, it can, like its special content, be seized by the acute 
intelligence and the attentive ear; it alters and adds to the 
general body of poetry. 

For the rest, each short line is loaded, by the process of 
imagination behind the words, with the extreme of palpable 
content. The lines are solid and are meant, like the phrases 
of the mass, to carry an immitigable potency. They are put 
together as a ritual to be rehearsed over and again. They are 
dramatic: they are feelings in action — not ever to be mis- 
understood as comment or history but to be conceived as the 
naked experience of the soul. 

This effect depends on the convention of the verse used as 
much as onthe matter the convention covers. Thedevelopment 
of sensibility does not involve adherence to any particular form 
of verse; neither free verse, nor blank verse, nor rhymed verse, 
nor bastard verse, nor any sort of verse except in the particular 
poem. But, variously, the forms of verse employed are much 
more definite, much more conventionalised than they appear. 
Aside from the technical interest of the poet in virtuosity or 
experiment, a “form” of verse such as the sonnet or the heroic 
couplet, has this interest: that it often suggests and sometimes 
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imposes the form of the content, the nature of the feelings, 
the character of the thought that makes it a poem. It is ob- 
vious, for example, that the Elizabethan sonnet and the Eliz- 
abethan tragedy were modes and orders for things as well as 
_words; and once we have learned what these modes are we 
know what to expect they will contain. They become a quality 
of experience; and a quality which may be introduced into and 
modify the presentation of any new experience in poetry. It 
is in this sense that a form of verse is most important as a 
convention. Conventions of this order may be learned and 
are the intimate structure of the process of thinking with the 
feelings; and these are the terms in which emotion is defined. 

So with Mr. Eliot’s poems. Both the metrical and the dra- 
matic forms of the verse he uses are a distinct qualification of 
his material. The Sweeney poems and Whispers of Immor- 
tality provide, among other things, a finished mode of feeling 
in poetry: a mode which can be adapted to the purposes of 
other poets. Even truer is this of The Hollow Men, and the 
recent Salutation. 

It is equally true that these modes of feeling are not of an 
immaculate conception, but are to be construed with already 
existing intelligence, that is with the body of literature. The 
quatrains of the Sweeney poems have a relation to the work of 
Marvell, Donne,’ Dryden. The feeling in them has also a 
relation to the modes of feeling in the later Marlowe, in 
Webster, Dante, and Shakespeare. Readers of the Jew of 
Malta, the Duchess of Malfi, and the Divine Comedy will 


7 On Eliot’s relation to Donne there is an interesting paper, to which I am in- 
debted for some part of the following observations, by George Williamson, called 
The Talent of T. S. Eliot, and published in the Sewanee Review. I am unable to 
give the exact date. 
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catch the incidence of image and contrast, and will understand 
their reasons for existence, better than those not so acquainted. 
Likewise, Tudor and Jacobean poetry in general will explain 
the kind of exaggeration, the kind of rhetorical stress, the 
kind of ferocious humor, and above all the kind of self-dra- 
matisation in these poems. Also the “tough reasonableness” 
in Gerontion, Prufrock, and certain of the shorter poems can 
be found in The Coy Mistress or in the Poetaster. Mr. Eliot’s 
essays on Jonson, Marlowe, Marvell, Dryden should be read 
in this connection. The surface world of Jonson, the farce of 
Marlowe, the seriousness of Marvell, and the wit of Dryden 
as these phrases have meaning in the context of Mr. Eliot’s 
essays suggest the nature of what Mr. Eliot does in his own 
poems; and this essay confesses a considerable debt to the 
points Mr. Eliot has made about others. 

Consider The Coy Mistress over against The Cooking Egg 
or Conversation Galante. There is a slightness of surface, al- 
most a frivolousness of image and conceit, in the poems of 
both authors which seems hardly sufficient to hold the feeling 
under the surface in its place. Hence certain lines acquire a 
kind of breathless density of texture. The feeling is made 
final but utterly precarious. The form lends a gaiety and rush 
to the movement; the form accents, sets off the material as 
well as molds it. This is wit at the height of seriousness; and 
what requires emphasis here is that the wit more than the 
metre is the form. 

This sort of observation might be continued interminably: 
to include the uses to which Mr. Eliot has put the Neo-Platon- 
ists, the scholastics, and the works of certain contemporaries 
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in anthropology, biology, psychology, and philosophy: and 
to but one purpose. Namely, to show Mr. Eliot at the busi- 
ness of unifying his sensibility. The idea of a poet being, 
among other things, the idea of an intelligent mind working 
freely over its experience, then his chief labor aside from his 
actual verses will be in the unification of the parts of that ex- 
perience. We are aware of more kinds of facts and of more 
sets within the kinds than any past age; and the responsible 
poet will be anxious to consolidate the sense of all these kinds 
from the point of view of the intelligence. The weight of all 
his knowledge will be present in his poetry as an autonomous 
whole. 

It may seem a far cry, but consider Whispers of Immor- 
tality, a poem which betrays a very complex mind assiduously 
devoted to just this labor of unifying the sensibility as it plays 
over the whole body of knowledge. By being concerned ex- 
clusively with the object — in this case a group of feelings 
about the way we know things, to put it very generally — an 
originality is obtained quite different from and superior, in 
kind, to the type of originality found say in Whitman; where 
this is so much ignorance on the poet’s part that the object is 
never received — is rather lost in the rush of circumstance 
and sensation. Originality may not have a strong obvious 
connection with sensibility or various knowledge; but the 
more a poet knows of what can be known, of what “every 
one” knows, the more original he will be. It might be posed 
as a sort of statistical law that the degree of interesting orig- 
inality will depend on the degree in which the object under 
prehension is common, familiar, isolated, and in the degree in 
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which the poet is not “personally” concerned in the object. 
Except as poet, the poet need not be individual or original; 
nor, except as poetry need be his object. If the process, which 
is the poet, and the frame, which is the verse, combine on the 
object — then the result will be as original and as individual 
as necessary. If the process, the frame in words, or the ob- 
ject, were unique the poem would be wayward and pure 
solipsism. And as such it would be unapprehensible; or if by 
luck apprehensible — so only as perverse ingenuity. Yet the 
poem, if it is a good one, such as this one, must be itself 
unique; and will be so always, provided only that the sensi- 
bility and the frame employed are appropriate. These are 
appropriate when they incorporate the quality of the object 
in the total sensibility; they are inappropriate when they sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the intelligence with loose or specious 
invention. Logic will not measure propriety, for the love of 
novelties is instinctive and incommensurate. Measurement 
and definition, as in morals and other modes of taste, require 
the whole intelligence; when it is autonomous. 

Returning to the Sweeney poems, it is notable that each of 
these poems is made of two or more sets of contrasted images 
which are combined so as to produce something that was in 
neither. The contrast is in each case sharp or violent, and is 
yet by the force of the poem no contrast at all but a kind of 
identification. This identification, this startling image, as it 
appears in the reader’s mind, is the poem. It is almost a for- 
mula: Sweeney and Agamemnon; Grishkin and Donne — 
all “expert beyond experience.” But not quite; what remains 
outside the formula is the necessity of making the opposition 
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itself, as well as the images opposed, intelligible; and I do not 
think there are any more particular words for this principle 
than those which indicate its existence: 


“Donne, I suppose, was such another 
Who found no substitute for sense; 
To seize and clutch and penetrate, 
Expert beyond experience, 


He knew the anguish of the marrow 
The ague of the skeleton; 

No contact possible to flesh 

Allayed the fever of the bone.” 


These lines with their subsequent accompaniment — Grishkin 
of the Russian eye, the friendly bust, and the feline smell in 
a drawing room —are not literary criticism and sociological 
comment; are not a contrast of types, or an expression of mor- 
bid moral fervour. They are a train of facts, the passage of 
which stirs up certain feelings. Or if you like they are con- 
ceits about facts of observation. They are almost concepts of 
facts, of an intrinsically abstract condition issuing in gestures 
of an abstract, conceptual character. And those gestures wit- 
ness the last line of the epigraph. 
“Senza tema d’infamia ti rispondo.” 

And it is their reverberation that we hear as The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock. \Ne are given considerable informa- 
tion about the odds and ends that make up Prufrock’s life, 
and when enough of them have been put together, Prufrock 
makes a gesture. And every gesture except the last has a 
curious self-mockery which is peculiarly Mr. Eliot’s own; it 
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is the hero cheering himself down, so to speak. The uneasi- 
ness of the extremely honest soul facing a highly dramatised 
version of its fate is bound to be either caught in the grand 
manner, or else beholds itself with a mockery which itself 
creates a world. The grand manner is not for us; except as 
a trick, a convention consciously distorted into something else. 
Our grand manner is the simple statement — such as the 
whole plaintive and delicate poem — La Figlia che Piange; 
or such as these lines from the Hollow Men: 
“Ts it like this 

In death’s other kingdom 

Waking alone 

At the hour when we are 

Trembling with tenderness 

Lips that would kiss 

Form prayers to broken stone.” 


or these, from the Waste Land: 


“My friend, blood shaking my heart, 
The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract.” 


But the “cynicism,” the self-mockery of poems such as Pru- 
frock is equally notable. It is more difficult to isolate for quo- 
tation; it is more in the tone, in the intense levity of feeling 
(a phrase Eliot once applied to Catullus) which suffuses the 
poem. 

I should have been a pair of ragged claws 

Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 
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I have measured out my life with coffee spoons; 


But though I have wept and fasted, wept and prayed, 

Though I have seen my head (grown slightly bald) 
brought in upon a platter, 

I am no prophet — and here’s no great matter; 

I have seen the moment of my greatness flicker, 

And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat, 
and snicker, 

And in short, I was afraid. 


Lerowold 4. Lerowold ..... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 


Almost immediately after which last comes, as a very lovely 
and astonishing surprise, the well-known passage about the 
mermaids. And half its loveliness depends, perhaps, upon 
its quality of surprise. The reality of each sort of verse is 
mutually guaranteed. To explain the success of either is diffi- 
cult; but consider the associations of the words footman and 
mermaids. 

These associations and others of a similar kind as they rise 
from the conceits, positions, and gestures with which Prufrock 
supplies us measure and define the emotion which is the poem. 
But this, like all the emotions of art, cannot be re-defined in 
logical language. When a work has a plot or revolves upon 
a particular series of events, and we describe these, we some- 
times think we have defined the emotion. We have really 
been indicative only of numerous possible emotions, and have 
touched nothing of the substance of the work. The more 
articulate that substance is made, the more indefinable, ex- 
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cept by analogy, it becomes; because it is the more individual, 
the more qualified —the more it is itself. If we persist in 
further definition, we are either killing death, or defining 
something different from the object, an abstract or schematic 
illustration of it. 

T. S. Eliot occupies a position in the body of poetry which 
may be the more limited the more his relations are observed, 
but which will not be diminished, nor be well lost sight of. 
The taste for his poetry may be rare; but it is perennial — 
from moment to moment, and no doubt from age to age. 

Great subtlety of feeling and bottomless honesty of insight 
into feeling may make a remarkable philosopher or a true 
poet, depending on the terms in which experience informs the 
intelligence. In either case, finally, the merit, and the truth, 
is the same. Mr. Eliot is a poet; and to describe his poetry 
there is a good phrase in Santayana. Life seen in immediacy 
is comedy, in perspective is tragedy, and in essence is lyric. 
The great feat and peculiar quality of these poems is that 
they present certain perspectives of the soul with the comic 
force of the immediate. That is why his levity is intense and 
his ritual dramatic.* ; 

But this would not be true were it not for another quality 
which his poems possess — that is their astonishing purity — 
their extreme fidelity to poetry and intelligence. The reason 


8 Mr, Eliot published in two numbers of The New Criterion portions of a play, 
or Agon, which carry this quality further towards the serious farce than do any of 
his poems. One is reminded of the remarks in his essay on Marlowe relative to the 
virtues of farce. Not much can be said of the fragments except that they are 
highly interesting and intensely amusing. The versification is colloquial, hard- 
boiled, and the lines issue from a definite formal paraphernalia very much Eliot’s 
own. ‘The verse construction is easy and simple to catch, and ought to fit a variety 
of subjects. But there is not yet enough to judge. 
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Mr. Eliot leaves aside English poetry since the Restoration 
is that its inspiration is impure, and its movement in a sense 
undirected and wayward; its emotions not founded on the 
facts of feeling exclusively. The pure intelligence went, in 
letters, to the novel, and elsewhere to science. 

That Mr. Eliot is a “classical” poet is obvious. The ex- 
traneous, the irrelevant — all the fraud of false invention — 
these are lacking. The limits have been designed perfectly 
for each poem, and are not the limits of competence but of 
mastery. And this is what limits Eliot himself; he has per- 
haps not risked failure enough. He has devised too economi- 
cal a perfection, set himself limits too much within his means, 
and has never yet stretched his sensibility to its utmost. It is 
no apology for Eliot but an indictment of the times, to insist 
this may well be the fault of an age which leaves almost all 
the work to the poet. There is nothing rarer than the kind of 
intelligence to which Mr. Eliot continually testifies, and its 
full testimony would require only a set of conventions al- 
ready existing to hold the qualities of things when they were 
discovered. And that this ages does not provide. 


“Fgun’s flesh is not to us, 
Nor the saint’s vision; 
We have the press for wafer, 
The franchise for circumcision.” 


(to be concluded) 
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NOTION OF IMMORTALITY 


EN stories up I was. I stood 
On a brown painted sill of wood, 
While pink and white below me flew 
The large bats of Fifth Avenue. 
Male and female bats there were, 
With rhododendrons in their hair; 
And up and down they moved in herds, 
And did not question afterwards 
If, in the livid air they beat, 
A stranger bird called Paraclete 
Left a silver trail behind 
The wakes of their disgusting wind. 


Pink and white they flew, and I 
Stared up above them at the sky, 
Thinking in comfortable fashion 
Their passion was not my passion; 
When all at once the sill gave way, 
And with a lurching, leaden sway, 
Down through the fetid air I fell 
Like Satan to his home of hell. 
But since above the boiling street, 
The air was thick with bats, my feet 
Slid past, on either side, the neck 
Of a white bat, and thus my wreck 
Avoided, and my body whole, 

I rode a bat to purge my soul. 

He was stolid as a stone; 
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And his slow wings kept flapping on, 
Met with a clang above my head, 
And plowed the air unworriéd. 


He held a discourse with his mate; 

And while he spoke, his lauriate 

Crown of rhododendrons nodded, 

As through the heavy air he plodded. 

“T saw Aquinas yesterday; 

He had returned from Uraguay, 

Where he had just succeeded in 

Making mandrakes out of tin. 

He showed me one that he’d brought here 
Which made all sinners squirm with fear 
By shouting in a tinny voice 

‘Emmanuel is come. Rejoice!’ ” 


There was a bat kept pace with us, 
Whose leather was all glamorous 

In many varied hues of pink, 

“And did our friend Aquinas think 
That having made a mandrake speak 
He need not fast in Holy Week?” 
“Fe did not say. But I could see 
That when he thought of Calvary, 
He would have liked to stretch his hands, 
And wait for those to come in bands 
Who heavy laden were, that they 
Not with, but unto him might pray. 
But speaking of the burdened, why 
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Do my wings flap so heavily? 

I scarcely hear the clang they make.” 

At which I trembled, lest he shake 

His burden down to where the street 
Gurgled and bubbled from the heat. 

His mate turned round her wrinkled head, 
And looked at me and then she said 
“‘There’s nothing there.” And as she spoke, 
One heavy, leaden eyelid woke 

Within its bed of gleaming pink, 

And with it she gave me a wink. 


And then my skin grew cold, for I 
Had seen within that winking eye 
The nightmare of eternity. 

I saw within her eye a bat, 

Like her whom I was looking at, 
Who built upon a cedar tree 

A nest made of mahogany. 

And as I watched, the bat conceived 
And bore the sun, whose shell was leaved 
With little licking plumes of fire. 

I saw the cedar tree expire; 

And from the sun an earth fall down, 
And its red plumage cool to brown. 
And countless vegetable bats 

Grew from the cold granite slats 

Of hardened fire; and then these 
Built other nests in other trees, 

And there instead of little ones 
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Were hatched a multitude of suns, 
Flaming, like their red grand-sire, 

With leaping overcoats of fire. 

And then from out each one of these 
Dropped an earth with cedar trees, 

Where bats laid eggs which burned to suns, 
And in their turn bred little ones. 


This endless process all I saw 

Within the pink bat’s eye. The raw 
Horror of the vision there 

Made me clutch for cold despair 

At the polished leather skin 

Of him who bore my weight of sin. 
“OQ Holy Ones,” I cried aloud, 

“You who saw God in a cloud 

And were not frightened at the sight, 
Help me keep my wits aright 

That I may face eternity 

Without the mind’s insanity.” 

There came a gold flash through the air; 
A burning streak cut the thick layer ~ 
Of tarlike smoke. I heard a voice 
Which said “O Israel, rejoice! 

For he is come, Emmanuel.” 

I looked up through the air of hell, 
And saw above me in the smoke 

The one of whom my guardian spoke, 
Aquinas, riding on a dove 


All golden, and, while he above 
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My craning head beat golden wings, 
And whirled the smoke away in rings, 
Hovering slowly to a stand, 

His rider held within his hand 

A mandrake made of tin, whose voice 
Kept saying “Israel, rejoice!” 


And then Aquinas spoke; he said 

‘So you too are among the dead. 

But yours a different punishment 
Than was my disillusionment. 

You had no mandate against sin, 

And to no kingdom entered in, 

While I at least believed in this.” 

He touched his bird. “So I have bliss 
Compared to that which you endure. 

I heard your cry. I was not sure 

But that some fellow Christian was 

No longer duped by Santa Claus, 

And thus aware of truth, like me, 
Would joyfully arise to be 

Above this tar and misery. 

But since I’m wrong, good-bye,” he said, 
“T wish you joy of the bats.” His head 
Jerked back; a flash and he was gone. 
The bats flapped slowly up and down, 
Their wings clanged bell-like when they met, 
And straight ahead their eyes were set. 


And on my bat I rode, until 
Were paralyzed my mind and will, 
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And I no longer rode that track 

But lay at ease upon my back; 

And in my thought I saw my eyes 
Sink in my head and melt like ice: 

I saw the solid flesh decay, 

And into rivers flow away; 

I felt the bones prick through the skin, 
The boards give way, cool earth fall in. 
And I became the nutriment 

Of April violets, whose scent 

Is signal for all birds to sing, 

And resurrection of the spring. 

And seeing this I knew there flew 
With me above the avenue 

Among the bats’ eternal beat \ 

A stranger bird called Paraclete 

Who left a silver trail behind 

The wakes of their disgusting wind. 


THEODORE SPENCER 


FOG 


OON they heard a foghorn, far off. They sat up and lis- 
WF tened. It blew at intervals for twenty minutes or half an 
hour, and then ceased. It had not seemed to approach; doubt- 
less its course had passed five miles beyond. But they listened 
intently. Two or three time a horn sounded close at hand 
to one on board but not to the others. Once Channing saw 
the outlines of a ship rushing upon them through the fog, 
only to find his eyes had betrayed him. 

Suddenly there was an unmistakable sound: a foghorn 
blew near by. They all jumped to their feet, anxious to catch 
a glimpse of the ship. Momentarily they expected to see her 
emerge from the enclosing veil, bearing down on them. The 
dinghy was drawn up along side in readiness for flight. 

For a number of moments silence pressed upon them, then 
was shattered by the boat’s whistle, which seemed to come 
from above, so near it was. 

“Into the dinghy!” cried Burne leaping. William instant- 
ly followed, while Channing seized Louise’s arm, and at- 
tempted in the haste almost to throw her in. 

“JT won’t go! Leave me!” she cried hysterically. She 
struggled, completely unnerved, and breaking from Chan- 
ning’s hold ran into the cabin. 

“Hopeless,” said Burne, “It’s too late now.” The steamer 
was already heard, and in a moment more its gray mass slid 
out of the fog, but at an angle which left the Priscilla and her 
crew quite safe. “Quick!” cried Burne, “We'll get close and 
signal!” The three men rowed off, Channing taking the 
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ship’s horn, William lighting a lantern, while Burne rowed. 

That was the last Louise Wilcox saw of them, and the last 
they saw of her. Each in his haste, with eyes on the steamer, 
was preoccupied with the thing at hand. The sloop, low- 
lying white hull, was left far behind. Ten minutes later, 
they gave up the attempt to signal the steamer, which had 
slid back into the white walls — they were lost. 

They rowed backward and forward, shouting and blowing 
the horn, but no response did they get from the white walls: 
only the heaving sigh of the sea. Beyond the ever advancing 
and retreating circle of white fog the crests, rushing by, oc- 
casionally broke, and a lonely cry of a sea gull came down to 
them, faintly announcing the presence of the steamer. 

As the hours passed they gave up hope. Channing and 
Bryant were broken men. Burne alone retained an inner 
composure. 

On board the Priscilla nothing stirred for a long time, for 
Louise Bryant was in a dead faint. It was a reaction in part 
from starvation and exhaustion, and in part from the ef- 
fect of the moment’s excitement. 

When she opened her eyes she called her husband. When 
he did not answer she rushed up on deck, overwhelmed by 
terrible fear, and sustained as best she could the sight she 
saw: the clean and empty deck, glistening with moisture, the 
dinghy gone, and those white walls, those terrible, never 
changing, ever flowing white walls around her. 

She stood there a long time motionless, her hair dripping 
with fog. Then for a long time she called them frantically, 
fear clasping her heart. 

And when she stopped calling she sat there on the deck, 
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her feverish eyes burning the fog, but her heart was calm. 
Anxiety and love existed no longer in the expressed state of 
fear; not even despair, but an intense expectancy enveloped 
her. Did she dream of death, the absorption in the medium 
contemptuous of time and Pee like that fog: which, wher- 
_ ever the boat moved, moved also, that beckoned ahead, clos- 
ing up the avenues of escape, and led in circular paths with- 
out hope? To pierce this fog, to get away from the blindness 
of mortality, to see beyond the fog, required dissolution. 

Dissolution! an invitation for one tired! 

But the mood passed; she mourned: “Chan! Chan! where 
are you?” 

“Louise!” she heard her brother call from a passing wave: 
the muttering waters seemed suddenly alive. She saw row- 
boats emerge quickly from the fog, and as quickly fade; she 
saw the three figures in one of them. Sometimes it was a 
larger boat, a ship’s lifeboat with many men, and Chan sit- 
ting at the tiller. As time passed the boats came closer, and 
the voices were gone. 

She slept intermittently in the darkness of night, but soon 
no longer moved: she sat in the cockpit and stared into the 
fog. 

The boats were coming closer (“Oh! Chan, when are you 
coming for me?”). They now pulled up to within twenty 
feet, rowed strongly, and then sank men and all out of sight. 
Yet she saw them all as clear as day, Chan bending forward 
eagerly, smiling, full of health and energy, her brother be- 
hind him, and Burne. 

At last! Here it came, this time the real thing; she knew 
it from those shadowy things that had mocked her senses be- 
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fore. She opened her arms. “Oh! Chan!” He was leaning 
forward with desperate eagerness, helping Burne with the 
oars from the stern. Her brother crouched: in the bow of the 
dinghy. This time it shot alongside. 


xK * XK 


Far off now on the fog-hidden sea the dinghy floated di- 
rectionless. The oars lay in its bottom. One figure was 
crumpled in the bow, the two others sat motionless. 

“Touise, Louise!”? murmured Chan. “Louise, Louise!” 
He repeated her name, crazily. 

Burne moved. ‘Never mind, Chan,” he said. ‘She will 
surely be picked up. The fog can’t last forever.” There was 
no reply. 

The ships were going by. Burne heard them just beyond 
the veil of the fog. Once he and Chan saw the Priscilla pass, 
heeling to the wind with all her sail, Louise standing at the 
wheel. 
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CANZONE 


Io son si vago della bella luce 
Degli occhi traditori..... 


— Dante, Canzoniere: xxxv 


O far from her that half the wingéd sphere 
of the great earth deprives me of her light, 
I walk in deepest shadow at mid-day; 
but in my dreams she comes to me, and night 
is vanquished by her radiance, anc the sere 
gaunt phantoms of my yearning — 
yet soon my heart’s dusk comes with break of day 
and sun returning. 


What though my wandering fancy trace in air 
the lucent image of her loveliness? 
still may I never kiss the adoréd face 
nor clasp the figment of my loneliness: 
for at the attempt it fades and leaves me there 
like poor Afneas, seeing 
Cretisa’s ghost, and striving to embrace 
Creiisa fleeing. 


I loved her so! but now I lie alone 
where once we dreamed together, and the crest 
of cold Orion, surging from the sea, 
scourges the angry stars into the West. 
I loved her so: but love and joy are gone 
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afar with her; and hollow, 
hollow the longing, vain the memory 
that I must follow. 


On fluttering wing, my little song, fly forth 
to where my Lady in her Paradise 
of latticed flowers walks at Evensong, 
the Pleiades reflected in her eyes; 
and say to her: Forget not one whose worth 
springs of thy sweetness only, 
who dreaming of thy smile hath made this song — 
for he is lonely. 


Duptey Earon Fitts 


Tee eNeh GK PER* 


O, no, you don’t understand. I was changing my 

clothes after dinner at my hotel and forgot to put on 
a necktie. Do you know where I could get one? I would be 
much obliged. . . .” 

“Monsieur would like a cravat? Wait!” He dashed off 
to attend to a very fat Frenchman who had seated himself 
at a table. In a moment he was back again, skimming like a 
swallow. He wore a look of concentrated intelligence and 
held up one finger. 

“Tf monsieur will wait five minutes,” he said, “I can get 
him a cravat. Very chic. A little black butterfly — comme 
¢a.”” He described two small wings in the air above Henry’s 
empty glass. “It is mine, but monsieur is welcome, if he 
will be so kind.” 

“Thank you! I should be most grateful. . . . And an- 
other whisky, please.” 

What a relief! Poof! The strain had been on the point of 
becoming quite unbearable. Now he would be able to re- 
sume his joyful excursion. The hotel again seemed a friend- 
ly place, and he felt a positive affection for the burly door- 
porter, as if he would like to shake him by the hand. The 
haughty girl at the desk also: a nice girl, very accommodat- 
ing. Very, very nice indeed, and rather handsome, if her 
eyes weren’t quite so protruding. Too bad, too bad. Ah — 
here he was, bringing the whisky in one hand and the tie 
— good Lord, how frightful! One of those! One of those 


* Concluded from the previous issue. 
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little machine-made things that hooked on to the stud! One 
of those abominations! 

“Voila, monsieur! Very chic, west ce pas?” He held it off 
a little, turning it admiringly. It was infinitesimal, not more 
than an inch and a half across, and on one wing was a spot. 

“A little spot,” said the waiter apologetically, “but it will 
see monsieur safely home. As you Americans say, any port 
inastorm! Ha, ha!” 

He proffered the revolting insect, holding it exquisitely 
between thumb and finger — there was nothing to do but 
accept it. 

“Thank you, thanks ever so much,” said Henry sadly. 
And now he would have to put it on! “Have you a mirror?” 

“Inside, monsieur.” 

Horror upon horror — with an ordinary collar it would 
not have been quite so bad; but with a stand-up collar it was 
appallingly plain to an observer that it was a made-up tie, 
for there were no strings! It perched on the stud with the 
detached air of a fly which had just alighted. How absurd! 
How odious! It gave him the look of a cheap comedian. 
Looking at himself in the mirror, through the white enamel 
letters which said Amer Picon, he suddenly felt sick — posi- 
tively sick. Life had again become as black as the black hole 
of Calcutta. 

“Very nice,” he murmured, “very nice. . . . I am most 
grateful to you.” 

The waiter appeared slightly chagrined — he would per- 
haps have enjoyed seeing a little more enthusiasm than 
Henry at the moment could muster. 
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“Tt is very becoming,” he said. 

“Oh very,” said Henry, returning gloomily to his whisky. 
Very becoming. But becoming what? He drank his whisky 
morosely, paying no attention to the crowds that flowed past. 
Good heavens, to think of having his first night in Paris 
spoiled like this! And how on earth was he to manage his 
return to the Angleterre? It was now worse than ever. 
Walk into that grand lobby, under all those lights, with this 
absurd little clown’s necktie on? He would rather be killed 
—rather be killed. And, on the other hand, if he stayed 
out late enough to escape the attentions of all save the door- 
porter what would Charlotte think? She would be sure to 
wake — she always woke when it was inconvenient for her to 
do so. She would look at him in that mournful way, as if 
she were crying in her heart of hearts, and then lie awake all 
night. Poor little Charlotte! A martyrdom to jealousy, 
and so absolutely without cause. The visit to Paris would be 
spoiled for her; she would always suspect him of having 
spent the evening in the darkest of iniquity. .. . 

Well, there was no use in staying here, anyway —he 
could hardly ask the waiter for another tie. Of course, he 
was less exposed here; but then he couldn’t just go on sitting 
all night. It was already ten o’clock as it was. Charlotte 
might be waking at any time and looking at her watch and 
then coming to his room to see if he had come back. “Hen- 
ry! are you there?” . . . No Henry. No Henry for a long 
while yet, either. Better wander down to the river, and then 
perhaps across to the other side — that was the Latin Quar- 
ter, and there perhaps they were more used to seeing middle- 
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aged gentlemen who wore peculiar neckties. There would 
also be other cafés, where he might again try his luck... . 
A pity, too, when it was such a lovely spring night, so ideal 
for his first sight of the gay night-life of Paris. Good gra- 
cious, how disgusting it all was, a trifle like this upsetting 
everything. It was like a shabby little episode on the vaude- 
ville stage, with himself as the ridiculous victim, laughed at 
by everyone. Well, at least he could turn up his coat collar 
again, though even that didn’t really conceal this poisonous 
little monstrosity. . . . No—there was a girl giggling at 
him this very minute! The strumpet! As for finding some 
nice girl and having a drink or two— quite innocently — 
before going home, that was now out of the question. Or 
almost. And he had rather looked forward to some such 
little adventure as that— just a little conversation — so 
interesting to see how life is lived in a foreign city. One of 
these midinettes you were always hearing about, so gay and 
care-free, so unselfish and warm-hearted. But no, it was 
impossible to look anyone in the eye, as long as he had ona 
tie like this. The brand of Cain, or the mark of the beast, 
or something. : 

He crossed the bridge. Ah yes — there were the quayside 
bookstalls. How romantic to be sure. Oh for a stall that 
sold neckties! He wandered on disconsolately, entered a 
wider street, a boulevard, and came then to some gardens, 
very pretty, with lights among green leaves of trees. Were 
these the Luxembourg Gardens? Very pretty, very pretty, 
and what a place for making love, as all these young people 
had discovered. My, my, that soldier and his girl. He be- 
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gan humming again: — “On a warm day in the spring —” 
but stopped at once. Impossible to be light-hearted. If it 
were only his car fare he wanted, that would be quite simple 
— he could beg, simply beg, till he found someone who be- 
lieved his story. But beg for a necktie, at this hour! Could 
anything be more preposterous? He sat on a bench under a 
tree, shaded from a lamp, and pondered darkly on his sin- 
gular misfortune. The sort of thing which one could not 
possibly have foreseen — who could have imagined it? Such 
misery to arise from a cause so very slight! “Owi oui oui 
oui!”? cried a man’s voice and “Non non non non!” cried a 
girl’s in answer, laughing. Well, that was easy to under- 
stand. That was indeed a kind of esperanto. He rose again, 
and in a dark spot, under an avenue of trees, suddenly 
plucked off the nefarious little tie and flung it away into the 
night. At least be rid of that, and start afresh! Somebody 
would find it to-morrow and wonder. As for himself — 

That little cellar café looked attractive — the sort of place 
you saw in movies, with apaches dancing wildly. But there 
were no apaches, and in fact no customers at all. Oh yes, a 
girl at the counter on a high stool, drinking coffee. He had 
thought at first she was one of the staff, but he saw now that 
she had on a kind of tam-o’-shanter. 

“Whisky,” he said to the sleepy waiter, holding up one 
finger. 

“Whisky,” the waiter repeated sadly, and hobbled away 
behind the counter, shuffling his red carpet slippers on the 
stone floor. A martyr to his feet. Too bad, too bad. At the 
word whisky the girl lifted her coffee-glass from the counter 
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and turned around. Dark excited eyes, very large, very 
dark. Very pretty indeed, and quite young. French of 
course. Why so excited? Was she drunk? No no. You 
never could tell with these French: they always looked so 
excited even when sober. Besides, she was drinking coffee. 
She tilted her glass and drank, eyeing him over the rim. 
My goodness — that was a dangerous look; the kind of look 
that wrecks empires. Ah! she had turned away again. Per- 
haps she had seen that he had no necktie. Confound. Silsp- 
slap — slip-slap came the old sleepy waiter, hobbling in his 
carpet slippers, with trouser-legs, much too long, lying in 
laps on his insteps. Advancing with a series of painful jerks, 
his activity seemed tremendous, but his progress was slow. 

“Whisky,” he said, putting down the glass, and almost at 
the same moment the girl at the counter turned and spoke. 

“Un café, garcon,” she said. 

“Out, mademoiselle.” 

Those dark eyes again! Too marvellous! And looking 
with such — with such — demoralizing good humour — into 
his own. He raised his glass toward her and smiled. She 
smiled in answer; and then, when he beckoned, she slid 
down from her stool and came toward him with slow steps. 
Black satin slippers with silver buckles. A broad scarlet sash, 
from which a streamer fell at one side. He rose, put out 
his hand, bowed elegantly, and was on the point of saying 
Bon jour (which hardly seemed appropriate) when she, 
smiling delightfully (and a little shyly), exclaimed: 

“Hello, American!” 

Well, now! What was one to say to that? 
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“You knew I was American? You speak English?” 

She shrugged her shoulders extravagantly and sat down. 
She looked at him with her dark good-natured eyes, she 
looked down at the table, from which she picked up a dead 
match, and then again looked humorously at him, this time 
obliquely. 

““Not much,” she said. “A little. I can read.” 

She clasped her slender hands under her chin. 

“You will permit me to pay for your coffee, mademoi- 
selle?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“Would you care for a glass of wine? or an Amer Picon?” 

“No —I do not drink. Coffee only. Merci.” 

“Coffee is bad for you. How can you sleep?” 

“Sleep! I sleep all day. Till two— three — in. after- 
noon!” 

“No! »9 

“Oui oui!” 

Slip-slap came the old waiter again, bearing coffee, and 
Henry paid for it. The waiter beamed upon them and mur- 
mured his thanks. How nice of him not to be surprised. 
How very nice of him, and how nice everything was — sit- 
ting here in Paris, in this apache place, with such a charming 
girl, and all so innocent too! It was delightful, an experi- 
ence to remember all one’s life. But suddenly he remem- 
bered his necktie. Ah—he would tell her about it. It 
would amuse her. 

“T am in trouble,” he said, smiling, “very serious trouble.” 

“You are in trouble?” 
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She smiled doubtfully, seeing that he smiled, but at the 
mention of trouble her dark eyes (magnificent!) had grown 
even darker, with a beautiful swiftness of sympathy. 

“You are in trouble, great trouble? It would be good to 
speak of it?” 

“Great, great trouble. . . . I have forgotten to put on a 
necktie.” 


“You have forgotten to ie 


“Put on a necktie — a cravat?” 

He raised his hand to his naked collar, parting his coat 
lapels. She opened her eyes very wide, very wide, and they 
grew intensely bright, as if whole chandeliers had been 
lighted in them. 

“Oh!” she cried. “How droll! Monsieur has forgotten 
to wear a cravat!” 

“Exactly —-a cravat!” 

She began to laugh, with a soft dove-like sound, leaning 
forward on the table. She put her hand on top of his, just 
for a second, quick as a wing. 

“Oh, how droll!” she cried. “How funny it makes you 
look!” 


“But it is serious! I can’t go back to my hotel!” 


“Comment?” 

She did not at once fathom this. 

“T can’t go back to my hotel. . . . What would they 
think? It is very, very serious!” 

“Serious? Ah! ...” She stared at him, sobering, her 


eyes resuming their natural look of melancholy good-hu- 
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mour. She still smiled a little, however. “You are married, 
perhaps,” she then added. 

“Yes, married. And what would the concierge think?” 

“Ah, I can see. It is very serious. Life and death. You 
will be disgrace.” 

“Disgrace! You bet I will.” 

Her eyes twinkled with delicious malice, and she was on 
the point of laughing again, but instead she picked up the 
dead match and touched with it the edge of his sleeve. 

“No,” she said, “I will save you. If you will be so kind 
and give me one more coffee.” 

“You will save me!” His heart gave a great bound of 
joy. “Waiter! Garcon! Un café et whisky! ... But how?” 

She waved the match before him, mysterious. 

“You will see,” she said. “I surprise you! Ha, ha! How 
funny you are!” 

She gave a wriggle of delight, shaking her dark head. Was 
she laughing at him? But no, it was sympathetically. She 
tittered, and took a sip of coffee, and tittered again. Henry 
shook his finger at her sternly. 

“You are making fun of me!” he said. “Now, now!” 


“Non, non, but it is so droll! . . . And I will save you 
from this disgrace — this — how you say épouvantable?” 

“Frightful?” 

this frightful disgrace! You must thank me. Yes, 
you must!” 

“Thank you! I should say I would! . . . But how are 


you going to save me?” 
“You have finish your whisky? All right. You go, and 
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wait outside, not far. In a minute I come too. It is not 
good to see me go out with you. Comprenez? I stay and 
finish my café.” 

What a delicious turn of fortune! And such a nice girl! 
Still, it was high time that something turned up, and time 
he was back at the hotel. What must poor Charlotte be 
thinking? Heavens? He walked fifty yards away from the 
café, and then turned and walked slowly back. Twenty 
minutes past eleven. Too late—far too late. Otherwise 
he might ask her to come out to supper with him somewhere, 
or to a dance-hall — what fun that would be! But no. This 
necktie business must be settled, and he must hurry back. 
Damnation. Life was always like this. Just as something 
nice and interesting occurred, destiny must intervene with 
some pressing engagement or-_responsibility which could not 
be ignored. Or else the event occurred when, as in this case, 
you were not in a proper state of mind for it — obsessed 
with something else. Too bad, too bad. And how thrilled 
Charlotte would be when she heard about it! But no—on 
second thought, she had better not hear about it. Goodness 
no —she would become insanely jealous, and wouldn’t be- 
lieve a word of it! One of her mute reproachful spells, a 
four days’ headache, tears falling drop by drop in her secret 
romantic heart of hearts and then a protracted and exhaust- 
ing reconciliation. Poor, poor Charlotte — life was so hard 
for her; and the least he could do was to try and make it a 
little more bearable. . . . Ah! There she was! Coming with 
a little skip of joy, like a chamois! How young she looked, 
too! Not a day over twenty-five! 
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“Here I come!” she cried, taking his arm affectionately. 
“My room is over there—behind that corner. You can 
climb?” 

“Climb?” 

“Stairs? . . . Five stairs — one, two, three, four, five — 
poof!” 

“Well, I think I might!” 

“Come, then! I go first. It is dark, a little.” 

They had crossed a moonlit stone-paved court and entered 
a cave-like doorway, and were climbing the gas-lighted stone 
stairs. The last flight was completely dark, and she disap- 
peared ahead of him, her slippers going pat-pat on the dusty 
stone. He was trying to feel his way along the wall when 
a match spurted, the gas went puff, and he was flooded with 
light from her open door. She was standing there, with a 
finger on her lips; and when he had entered the low attic 
room, with sloping walls, she closed the door behind him. 

“My friend below asleep,” she said. “You like my room? 
Nice, eh?” 

“Delightful! Geraniums, too.” 

“And nice curtains and a nice bed?” 

“Charming!” 

“Ah, you are frightful! You don’t look, you don’t like it, 
and you think only of your cravat! Egoist!” 

“No, no!” 

“Oui ous! But see—JI have pity on you. Look now.” 

She pulled out the top drawer of a chest-of-drawers, 
clutching him by the sleeve. “Look!” 

Well, you could have knocked him down with a feather! 
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Astounding! The drawer was filled with neckties! Every 
kind! Striped, plain, diamonded, knitted —two dozen at 
the very least! It was like Christmas. He could feel the 
eyes fairly popping out of his head. 

“Choose one,” she said, thrusting her hand among ties as 
one might dip among goldfish in an aquarium. “You like 
this one?” 

She held up a heavy blue satin, luxuriously thick. 

“Ah!” he cried, “a beauty! It’s beautiful. May I have 
it? You will let be buy it from you?” 

“Buy it?” She looked blankly at him. “Buy it?” 

He held the tie in his hand. She turned her shoulder 
against the drawer and slowly pushed it shut. Taking off 
her tam-o’-shanter she flung it angrily on the bed. Then, 
leaning against the drawer, she looked at him with narrow- 
ing eyes, standing perfectly still. 

“Oh!” she said, looking at him with an extraordinary in- 
tensity of detachment. ‘You would like to buy it.” 

“Why of course! Why not?” 

“Certainly not!” she cried, stamping her foot. “You can 
put itonand go! I give it to you.” 

“Oh!” he stammered, suddenly perplexed. “‘What have 
I 9) 

“Put it on and go! Quick!” 

“TI beg your pardon!” he cried. “I didn’t mean 2 

“Flere! Give it to me.” 

She snatched the tie, whisked it round his collar, tied it 
swiftly, tucked the ends under his waistcoat, and then went 
lightly to the door and threw it open. She pointed dramat- 
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ically down the stairs. As he hesitated she gave him a little 
push. She was smiling — ironically, cynically, with an infi- 
nite contempt. 

“You will not permit me to see you again?” 

“Good-night!” 

“Mademoiselle, forgive me! And let me thank you!” 

“Good-night!” 

“You will not even shake hands with me?” 

“Good-night!” 

Implacable, she began slowly shutting the door. In the 
narrowing crack of light he descended, keeping close to the 
wall, which smelt of damp whitewash. His heart was beat- 
ing with uncomfortable violence. . . . Well! ... Well! 
. . . Who could have foreseen — who could have guessed 
— that it would be like that? He had offended her! She 
had expected —had she expected him to— make love to 
her? No no. It was just that he had been — had been — 
too greedy! Seeing all those ties in that drawer! . . . Oh, 
oh, oh! And it had been so nice talking to her, and perhaps 
he would have asked her to come out to supper with him 

He stood still in the court for a moment, still breathing 
a little fast. The moon was shining. The light from her 
attic room gashed across a tiled roof opposite, and a shadow 


moved in the gash of light. . . . Well! He had his neck- 
tie. And it would really have been too late, anyway. Per- 
haps it was just as well. . . . Too bad, too bad. 


Conrap AIKEN 
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THE DECLINE OF ARCHITECTURE 


To the Editors 
The Hound & Horn 


Sirs: 


Mr. Crombie has done me the honour of objecting to my article 
on The Decline of Architecture at almost as great length as I origi- 
nally wrote it. But my own answer must be briefer and can only 
take the form of certain explanations which were omitted in the 
original article as unnecessary to readers of The Hound & Horn. 

In the first place I had thought it hardly necessary to explain 
that my reference to “modern taste’? was — at the worst — to my 
own; and so primarily mine — as the sagacity of my critic soon dis- 
covered — was the dilemma of which I wrote. That a certain ac- 
quaintance with the ideas of modern architects both American and 
European and a wider acquaintance with the doubts of many people 
even less practically concerned than myself with architecture but 
deeply interested in the art of building as in all other phases of the 
current stage of our civilization had led me to believe that this taste 
and the consequent dilemma was not peculiar to me, seemed to justi- 
fy —as finally perhaps all critical writing is only justified — my 
particular approach. 

As to the further difficulties which your correspondent finds, it 
would be impossible here to discuss at length either his fundamental 
aesthetic point that beauty is a part and not the whole of the art of 
architecture, or his metaphysical point — for whatever it may have 
seemed to him, it is nothing less — that Time is an accidental ele- 
ment in the history of architecture (or by implication in any other 
history). I can only-say with regard to the first point that for me the 
engineering of the Gothic building masters is an important part of 
the total of beauty that their works offer, and that the beauty of 
the great works of the architecture of the past is never something 
sprayed on after the engineer has finished his part, as in the contem- 
porary buildings most admired by Mr. Crombie. I fear I am no more 
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competent than Mr. Crombie in philosophy, yet in defense of my 
essential position on the second point on which we disagree, it may 
be remarked that Jacques Maritain, who perhaps more intelligently 
than anyone else opposes the conception of the world —as — history 
on which my article is based, holds apparently in Paris in the Institut 
Catholique no such illusions with regard to the possibility of recall- 
ing and recreating the glories of a past age in art as Mr. Crombie 
is able to nourish in Boston in the office of a distinguished and 
versatile Baumeister who, wiser than his disciples, has little con- 
cerned himself with the dilemma of modern architecture. 

As to such misconceptions of fact on the part of your correspond- 
ent as his confusion of “surrealism” and “‘modernism,” or his state- 
ment that Ruskin in the nineteenth century “permitted, nay, even 
applauded the building of ‘Gothic’ fragments in complete states of 
ruin purely for the picturesque effect”— a purely eighteenth-century 
pastime — I can but permit myself this brief mention. 

In conclusion I might say that a summer passed among the works 
of those European architects who find in the thesis of The Decline 
of Architecture not a cause for depression but rather a tremendous 
incentive to make of the narrow path that lies ahead of us, within 
the limitations of that Time which Mr. Crombie so naively denies, 
a way as glorious as that of our past, has made me realize that if 
there were anything to withdraw in what I had written it would be 
the extreme pessimism that a winter spent surrounded by the works 
of Mr. Crombie and his kind induced: for the Weissenhofsiedlung 
at Stuttgart I found no unworthy successor of Morienval and the 
Capella Pazzi. 


Yours, etc. 


Henry-RussELL HircHcock, Jr. 
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CEDIPUS REX 


LIVING work of art is first of all an experience. The Boston 

audiences which heard Strawinsky’s Cidipus Rex performed 
on February 24th and 25th by the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the Harvard Glee Club under Mr. Koussevitsky’s direction are to be 
congratulated for having allowed themselves to respond to the occa- 
sion in this spirit. That they were able to do so is due, not only to the 
tremendous power of the work, itself, but also to its admirably clear 
and understanding presentation. (Those who heard the inadequate 
performance in Paris last spring will agree that Mr. Koussevitsky 
gave Ci dipus virtually its world premiere.) A simple, direct response 
to a work of art is rare and apparently difficult today when styles, 
aesthetic theories, technical devices are so widely and controversially 
discussed. 

But such a response, necessary as it is, may ignore the deeper re- 
verberations of a work like Gdipus. It is only by going on to a con- 
sideration of these that one can do justice to either the music or the 
event. 

Much has been written concerning the style of Gidipus, frequently 
heralded as a return to Handel. While formulas like this may not be 
misleading to musicians who are able to examine their technical and 
stylistic basis and willing not to force their application too far, they 
tempt the general public to oversimplification and false emphasis. In 
(CEdipus, as in the piano Concerto, the influence of earlier types of 
music is evident, even though this influence is different in nature from 
what it appears to be on the surface. The source of the similarity to 
Handel is simple and comprehensible enough: Strawinsky has sought 
a form which should fulfill as completely as possible the musician’s 
ideal of a dramatic work in which music is supreme, in which the 
musical architecture carries the whole weight of the dramatic action, 
undisturbed by the exigencies of swiftly-moving dialogue, gesture, or 
other non-musical elements. The result is something in the general 
spirit of the oratorio, of which Handel is the recognized master. It 
is quite possible that Strawinsky kept Handel in mind in constructing 
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CE dipus, and was conscious of similarities as well as of striking di- 
vergences in their approach to formal problems. 

The specific resemblances to Handel, arising from this general 
likeness of expressive and structural aim, are obvious. Seventeenth- 
century oratorio was monumental in conception, dignified and stately 
in mood; Strawinsky achieves something similar in his treatment of 
the Greek tragedy. The musical gestures are of the most deliberate. 
_ Harmonically as well as rhythmically the music in general moves very 
slowly. 

Furthermore, as in the case of Handel, the polyphony is always a 
result of harmonic necessity. The movement of the voices is re- 
strained, subordinated to a harmonic conception, never becoming free 
enough to dominate, condition, or modify the harmonic scheme. 

Finally, this harmonic scheme is, as with Handel, of the utmost 
simplicity, though here Strawinsky makes no new departure from his 
practice in former works. The result is an exhilarating freedom of 
development, very far indeed from the false richness characteristic 
of so much modern German music, which results from the attempt to 
reconcile a polyphonic or pseudo-polyphonic style with a complex and 
dominating tissue of harmonies. In C¥dipus, the harmonic structure, 
simple as it is, is more elastic than in the earlier Strawinsky; the ex- 
perience of the Octwor and the piano Concerto shows its print in the 
extraordinary continuity, the ease of transition, which characterize 
CE dipus to a far greater extent than is the case with either the Sacre du 
Printemps or Les Noces. 

The oratorio form in its most general aspects, and the predom- 
inance of a strictly harmonic style, constitute, then, the limits of re- 
semblance between CH'dipus and such a work as Judas Maccabaeus. 
The divergences are at least as striking. The Baroque luxuriance of 
Handel’s manner is wholly foreign to the musical nature of Strawin- 
sky. With him, the “oratorio” achieves a form as closely knit and 
organic as that of a purely instrumental work. Its exact proportions 
could be mathematically demonstrated and the structure of the whole 
explained in the most definite musical terms. The first act could be 
compared to the older concerto form or to the variations of Strawin- 
sky’s own Octuor. The choruses, all based on the same musical ma- 
terial, separate the solo episodes which are conceived on lines of broad 
musical development. The second part consists of three highly or- 
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ganized episodes followed by a kind of epilogue. These episodes are 
proportionate to each other, and the contrasts between them are gov- 
erned by musical necessities. The drama thus unfolds itself in a series 
of musical movements whose lines of development run parallel to it, 
but which preserve the supremacy of their own logic. Even the 
Speaker, whose role if considered as mere narrator seems an extrane- 
ous one, aids the form by marking the divisions between the episodes. 
The interruption of the music by the spoken word adds, too, an al- 
most liturgical suggestion — a more profound expressive element than 
may at first appear. 

On first acquaintance with Ci dzpus the cultured musician is likely 
to be baffled by what appears a hopeless mixture of styles. Glinka, 
the Gregorian chant, Donizetti, seem to jostle each other. A phrase 
in Tiresias’ song evokes Monteverde, while the accusations of Mes- 
senger, Shepherd, and Chorus are accompanied by piercing sonorities, 
which identify the composer of Les Noces. Closer familiarity dissi- 
pates instead of accentuating this impression of eclecticism. What 
one mistakes at first for reminiscences of individual styles are seen 
to be formulas which belong only in the most general fashion to 
certain types of music. The unity of Strawinsky’s style consists in 
the reabsorption, or perhaps rather the re-experience of these for- 
miulas in such a manner that the hearer, too, is compelled to reabsorb 
them and to feel them in a new way. To take a simple instance: the 
D minor triad, played in one of its most common positions by stringed 
instruments, is certainly not new to anyone, no matter how humble 
his musical experience. Yet, when Strawinsky uses it as the basis of the 
critical moment in C£'dipus, its effect is overwhelming and immediate. 
One can find no obvious explanation of this extraordinary effect, and 
yet it is inescapable. In some way which defies analysis, the material 
has been re-experienced by the composer, transinitting to us the vigor 
and freshness of his own feeling. 

At the same time, if Strawinsky does not introduce the purely per- 
sonal formulas of other composers, neither has he clung on his own 
account to what passes today for a “personal” style; that is, the re- 
peated use of melodic, harmonic, or rhythmic clichés which bear his 
trade mark. His art is the outstanding example of a return to prin- 
ciples which, unfamiliar as they are today, yet formed the point of 
departure for much of the greatest art of the past. Personality, in the 
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sense of mere idiosyncrasy, was not sought after by the eighteenth- 
century masters. Their emphasis was on the work rather than on its 
comnoser. Perfection of style, clarity, solidity, and equilibrium were 
the qualities which the musician strove to embody in his works. 

It is these ideas which Strawinsky has increasingly reaffirmed dur- 
ing the last years. The tremendous power of his musical personality, 
its vigor and “closeness to the earth,” are all the more intense for 
_ being harnessed and directed into impersonal channels. CE dzpus lives 
a concentrated life of its own. To try to describe this life, to repro- 
duce it impressionistically in words, would be false to the dignity, the 
aloofness, the authentic grandeur of the work. Let us content our- 
selves with our homage to the power and self-criticism of an artistic 
nature which, having discovered certain tempting and beautiful novel- 
ties of expression, has been able without sacrifice to renounce them in 
the interest of a more impersonal, more universal ideal. 


RoGER SEssIONs 


NOTES ON PRINTING 
THE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS 


A Piste Golden Cockerel is now cock of the English private-press 
walk. Mr. Hornby is credibly rumored to be worshipping at the 
shrine of the newest machine-made god, and there is no one else who 
has a consistent record long enough to qualify as challenger. The 
books from Robert Gibbings’s Golden Cockerel Press all have the air 
of distinction that comes from careful planning and serious attention 
to details, directed by a thorough understanding of what is required 
for a good piece of bookmaking. The Press has been operating since 
1922, and its output is of a sufficiently varied character to assure it a 
permanent place in English printing annals. 

In their typography, the Golden Cockerel books have from the 
first been characterized by an absence of affectation, and an open- 
mindedness in seeking appropriate type and format for each text that 
has been made into a book. There are points that invite discussion, 
and that are open to criticism: the size of type is apt to run small, for 
most people’s eyes, but it may be that Mr. Gibbings happens to have 
the sort of eyesight that sees microscopically; and his schemes for 
massed title-pages suggest that this is one thing he does not fully 
understand. But these are matters of opinion, after all. The reason 
that bookmaking is so enjoyable as a minor fine art is that experi- 
ments and failures are never very serious, unless one chooses to make 
them so. Those who embark on a venture too large to be handled 
unaided have 
only them- 
S6lves to 
blame if they 
founder. Or- 
dinarily, the 
experimental 
printing that 
does not quite 
come out 
right is just as 
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satisfactory a possession and more valuable as a typographic record 
than the perfect successes — if such there be. 

The press work, or “machining,” to be quite up-to-date in tech- 
nical nomenclature, of these books is of a distinctly high order. The 
mechanical experts may know what it is that leads those who con- 
cern themselves most successfully with inking and impression to favor 
paper that is too stiff and heavy for comfortable handling and that 

-makes neat binding difficult. This is a characteristic of the Golden 
Cockerel books, just as it was of Clarke Conwell’s Elston Press, whose 
impressions approached high-water mark on the American side. Each 
of these presses concerned itself more with getting the best results 
from wood blocks, than from the type text, and, when knowingly 
handled, the board-like paper doubtless helps to secure the desired 
results. 

Mr. Gibbings has likewise enlisted the codperation of Eric Gill and 
of others whose output has already gone far toward justifying the hope 
that the present will hold its own with any of the great epochs of the 
past in book illustration. It is, unhappily, not altogether clear that Mr. 
Gibbings possesses the knack of getting the best out of his collabora- 
tors. Eric Gill has certainly not produced anything else comparable 
to the superb series that made Enid Clay’s Sonnets of 1925 a notable 
volume.’ In the 1926 sop,” Celia M. Fierness has a few cuts in the 
same style, white lines on solid black, of very considerable merit, but 
there are hardly enough of them for judgment. It cannot fairly be 
called an illustrated edition, and one is left wondering whether these 
were all the drawings she finished, or the only ones that were good 
enough to use. 

In these lesser publications the difficulty seems to be that the de- 
signers did not take their tasks altogether seriously. It is fitting that 
there should be a large amount of fun, even of full-blooded sportive- 
ness, mingled with the prosaic routine of drawing pictures and peck- 
ing at wood blocks. But the gaiety of living ought to show in other 
ways than in work put forth loose-endedly. The Pigmalion of 1926 


1 Sonnets AND Verses. By Enid Clay. 1925. 450 copies. $6.00. 
2 Ture Fasres or Assop. Translated by Sir Roger L’Estrange, Kt. 1926. 350 
copies. 
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has two coloured cuts of more technical interest than artistic merit,° 
even if one overlooks the fact that each has bits of drawing that is not 
archaic, and would not be tolerated in a.colored Sunday Supplement. 
Similarly Eric Ravilious contributes to Suckling’s Wedding Ballad of 
1927 a set of cuts that would have gone famously on a broadsheet 
to be sold for a trifle, like the Cuala or the Porpoise Press Broadsheets, 
but which are anachronistic when printed in a book on Kelmscott 
handmade paper. This is equally true of half of Mr. Gibbings’s illus- 
trations for A. E. Coppard’s Pelagea (1926) ;° the other three are 
thoroughly satisfying as illustrations and, what is not always true in 
these books, are placed where they illustrate the proper text. Mr. 
Ravilious also did a series of wood engravings to go above and below 
the perpetual calendar which gives body to Nicholas Breton’s char- 
acterizations of the months,® from his Fantastics of 1926. A few of 
these, still-life in each case, are quite perfect for their purpose. 

The challenge of the Golden Cockerel is in the three larger vol- 
umes issued during recent months. Of these, The Chester Play of 
the Deluge is printed in double columns on a full quarto page in order 
to give room for wood engravings by David Jones,’ which are either 
slightly belated modern or advanced archaistic. 

The most ambitious undertaking of the Press is an edition of 
Chaucer’s writings, of which the Troilus and Criseyde has been issued 
in what is perhaps the very best binding that any specialty press has so 
far put on its larger books.* ‘[ypographically it is a thoroughly agree- 
able book, except that forty per cent of the weight of the volume, in 
blank paper, might have been spared without aesthetic loss. The red 
and blue initials maintain the English calligraphic standard to which 
readers have become so accustomed that they are apt to overlook its 
importance in giving any volume the stamp of high quality. 


8THe MeErTAMorPHOsIS oF PicmAuion’s Imace. By John Marston. With En- 
gravings by René Ben Sussan. 1926. 325 copies. 

4A Batrap Upon a Wepoine. By Sir John Suckling. With Engravings by Eric 
Ravilious. 1927. 375 copies. 

5 PELAGEA AND Oruer Poems. By 4. E. Coppard. 1926. 425 copies. 

8 Tue Twetve Monetus. By Nicholas Breton. Edited by Brian Rhys. 1927. 
500 copies. 

‘THe CuesTer Pray or tHE Detuce. With woodcuts by David Jones. 1927. 
275 copies. 

8 TrorLus anp Criseype. By Geoffrey Chaucer. 1927. 225 copies. 
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Having gone to considerable lengths to emphasize the lewdness of 
Chaucer’s poem, which is English Literature, the Golden Cockerel 
did a much more delightful thing with The True Historie of Lucian 
the Samosetanian.® Mr. Gibbings tried the only recent English ex- 
periment that can claim a right to be considered in comparison with 
what the Frenchmen are now doing. To begin with, he printed the 
Greek original on the same page with the English version, setting it in 
_a small type as a border to the larger English text, after the style met 
with in the much-annotated fifteenth-cen- 
tury legal and theological treatises. And 
then, to keep the two texts uniform, he sup- 
plied cuts which are at once modern, deco- 
rative, and illustrative, as they should be, to 
fill the breaks in the bordering Greek. One 
curious thing about these cuts, of all sizes 
and in several styles, is that the same bad 
drawing which is so irritating in other vol- 
umes passes almost unnoticed here because 
the artist is obviously absorbed in a serious 
problem and striving experimentally to find 
out how to solve it. The Lucian is, for this 
reason, the only book from this Press, since 
Enid Clay’s Somnets, of which one can feel 
wholly confident that it will retain a place 
as a noteworthy piece of English book- 
making. 


9Tue True Historie or Lucian THE Samo- 
sETANIAN. Translated from the Greeke into 
English by 
Francis 
Hickes. 1927. 
275 copies. 


Grr. 


The illustra- 
tions on this 
and the pre- 
ceding page 
are from Mr. 
Gibbings’ cuts 
in the Lucian. 
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MARCEL PROUST 
ee! 


Le Temps Retrouve. Par Marcel Proust. Paris. 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 1927. 2 vols. 24 frs. 
Im ScuatreN Der JuNcEN MApcHEN. Von 
Marcel Proust. Ubersetzt von W. Benjamin Hes- 
sel. Berlin. Die Schmiede. 1927. 9 M. 

Ciries oF THE Piatn. By Marcel Proust. Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scott-Moncrief. New York. A. 
& C. Boni. 1927. 2 vols. $15.00. 
Curéniques. Par Marcel Proust. Paris. Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise. 1927. 12 frs. 

HommaceE A Marcet Proust. Paris. Nouvelle 
Revue francaise. 1927. 15 frs. 

Marcext Proust. Par Paul Souday. Paris. 8S. 
Kae 8029-9. firs: 

MarceEL Proust. His Life and Work. By Léon 
Pierre-Quint. Translated by Hamish and Sheila 
Miles. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. 
$3.50. 


The year 1927 has seen not only the continuation of the work of 
translating Proust into English and German and the issuance of 
several critical studies and collections of letters and sketches but as 
well the publication of the final volumes of 4 la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu, the long awaited Temps Retrouvé. Some brief notice 
if hardly more than bibliographical seems desirable of the current 
state of our knowledge of Proust — and perhaps even more in Eng- 
lish than in French. For in French even so unseeing a critic as Paul 
Souday, who applies to French literature the equivalent of the stand- 
ards of Professor William Lyon Phelps, continues to admit, what for 
some years he has admitted grudgingly, that despite Proust’s difficul- 
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ties with the subjunctive and the unsuitability of his work for the 
élévation de jeunes filles, A la Recherche du Temps Perdu has 
established itself already as an important monument of French lit- 
erature. At the same time more distinguished and more philosophical 
critics such as Thibaudet and Fernandez refer to the work of Proust 
with as great assurance as to the proudest sonuwments historiques of 
the seventeenth century. 

Yet in English, and more especially in the English written within 
the United States, the unfortunate lack of a hierarchy of values per- 
mits the treatment of matters of the intellect on the plane of matters 
of fashion: the very definite disappearance of the trousers of four years 
ago and of the crossword puzzles of the end of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century except in regions very remote from the active 
centers of civilization has led certain critics to imply that Proust 
would no longer be read except by Tennessee mountaineers or Ore- 
gon lumbermen. For this peculiar snobbism of the intellect, which is 
evidently wider spread even than English language, Proust himself 
in writing of it was able to suggest no antitoxin. It is not even logi- 
cal since works of Thomas Mann and André Gide written well be- 
fore the appearance of Du Cété de Chez Swann are read with avidity 
and praised with all the fervour of new discovery by the very dis- 
criminating leaders who find Proust so démodeé. 

Yet this question of literary modes is no matter to be dismissed 
lightly nor is the attitude of those who now disown Proust quite 
equivalent to that toward the later Victorian novelists previous to 
Meredith, which treats them as fit only for the reading of adolescents 
because in our system of education they are perforce first read by 
adolescents. If we are to claim from English readers some of the 
respect for 4 la Recherche du Temps Perdu as a great though all 
but contemporary shrine of French literature which the French crit- 
ics grant it, it is necessary to look a little at the causes of the vogue of 
reading Proust five years ago when savant and enchanting ladies 
boasted that it lay beside the Bible beneath their pillows. Such an 
examination excuses to some extent the more intelligent of those who 
would now insist that the reading of Proust was but a vogue and 
that vogue is happily past. For most of those who read Proust five 
years ago — even those who have continued to read him and have 
thereby found better reasons for doing so — read him for the reasons 
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which cause nominations to a certain Hall of Fame: “Because he was 
a Jew who had penetrated the Faubourg St. Germain, because he 
lived in a corklined apartment blackened with fumigation, because 
his trips to the country were made in a closed taxicab, because his 
A POmbre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs received the Prix Goncourt, 
and finally because he was difficult.” But as Roger Fry has well 
shown in an article’ on artistic snobbism, le monde is but too ready 
to read the right books and see the right pictures for the very worst 
reasons, if only because it is thereby made all the easier to pass from 
one vogue to the next. 

But those who have continued to read Proust, and above all those 
who have realized the necessity for a full understanding of his 
work and for reading the various memoirs and studies which have 
appeared in these last years, have come to realize that not only is the 
Proust of the legend — at the best the Proust of the Morand ode — 
as different from Marcel Proust, the écrivain de race, as is le petit 
Proust of Mine. Strauss’ salon, but that also the Marcel of the novel 
(and the specific use of that name in the novel I suspect to be the 
emendation of a posthumous editor) is different from his creator. 
Therefore the dilemma exposed several years ago by Auguste Laget 
in Le Roman @’une Vocation based on the theory, which was to some 
extent admissible in the light of the volumes of the Recherche then 
published, that the whole purpose of the work was to tell how it came 
to be written can with our present knowledge be dismissed as mean- 
ingless. 

So more than ever there exists a cas Marcel Proust; for no longer 
can one accept the novel as a complete statement other than artisti- 
cally. Today as much as for any other great writer the questions 
which surround Proust and which are to some extent being answered 
by able critics and students and above all by the memory of his 
friends must be in the mind of every one who would really read him: 
the validity of the theory of reading set forth (probably before the 
novel was even begun) in the preface to the translation of Sesame 
and Lilies; the exact indebtedness to Bergson and Freud and to Eng- 
lish writers other than Ruskin; the precise value to be set on the con- 
fessions, particularly that @une Jeune Fille in Les Plaisirs et les 
Jours; the sincerity of certain attitudes of Morel, toward le monde, 
toward le cété de chez Jupien, toward the War... not to carry 
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further an unconscious and inaccurate pastiche of Proust’s own style. 

Proust wrote of his “construction,” toward the end of the Temps 
Retrouvé, “Je ne savais pas si se serait une église ov des fidéles sau- 
raient peu a peu apprendre des vérités et découvrir des harmonies, 
le grand plan d’ensemble, ou si cela resterait comme un monument 
druidique au sommet a’une ile, quelque chose dinfréquenté & jamais.” 
Certainly we may be convinced that the great cathedral of the Temps 
Retrouvé — for only Proust’s humility would find it a mere church 
— is destined to be no deserted dolmen; rather will it be a great 
house of gathering and worship of the Truth. Yet the faithful of this 
cathedral must come to an issue with those of that other cathedral of 
the mind for whose material embodiment in the great cathedrals of 
the thirteenth century, Proust — he who was, as Jacques Riviére 
said, “sams Diew— had the warmest and most intelligent admira- 
tion derived from the evangelical poet Ruskin and the archaeological 
poet Male; for once again the logical and rational, and at once 
human and superhuman edifice of St. Thomas Aquinas is resurgent. 
But it is rather with the brilliant defender of the Civitas Dei, Jacques 
Maritain, than with such blatant half-gods as Wyndham Lewis or 
the terrified Defensor Occidentis, Massis, that the reality of Proust 
must come to grips. Surely Proust was a clerc who had not be- 
trayed, as Fernandez says in connection with Benda, “un grand esprit 
qui a souffert de ne pouvoir pratiquer de trouée dans le sensible; 
enfin il réussit a 8 échapper par la mémoire, et par la rejoignit Pin- 
temporel.” 

In January, 1927, the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise began to publish 
each month excerpts from the Temps Retrouvé and this was con- 
tinued through the summer until about half the whole work (which 
appeared in book-form in September) had been thus presented. From 
the first of these excerpts in which Marcel was at Tansonville with 
Gilberte as foreseen in the first pages of Swann it was at once notable 
that the quality and texture of the writing was vastly superior to the 
somewhat schematic Albertine Disparue with its brusk and mechani- 
cal plot developments to which the untimely death of Proust had 
made impossible the addition about the central thread of narrative — 
itself of so little importance in this novel — of the accretions which 
were the most precious fruit of his method of writing. When the 
whole work appeared it was clear that while, had he lived longer, it 
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might have been fuller, more evenly and completely knit together, 
this was no mere piano sketch of the last movement of his symphony 
so like the D Minor of Franck in its cyclical construction and in the 
enrichment and variation of its original simple theme into a series of 
themes which all but belie the unity of their origin. Not since the 
Cété de chez Swann — or at very least not since the Cété de Guer- 
mantes — had the novel possessed quite the combination of fresh and 
matured richness of this final concluding section. It seems indeed 
possible to surmise on this account that parts of the Temps Retrouvée 
were written at the same time or immediately after the earliest vol- 
umes when it was at first proposed to issue the whole novel in but 
two volumes. Yet nevertheless those pages on the War and on post- 
War Paris in the Temps Retrouvé surely written but shortly before 
Proust’s death are perhaps quite as fine as any in this amazing vol- 
ume; and no simple theory of progressive chronological degeneration 
can be called to account — especially in the absence of all but the 
vaguest real information as to the rate and method of composition of 
this work which took fifteen years to publish and no doubt at least 
as many to write — for the very considerable differences of quality. 
Moreover we have the testimony of the legend for what it is worth 
that in his last agonies Proust retouched the passage on the death of 
Bergotte which occurred in a comparatively early volume: like a 
cathedral — of which analogy we have seen the force in another con- 
nection — the work must have advanced all of a piece and not by a 
completion of one part after another, although there was necessarily 
in a general way some movement from the beginning to the end such 
as one day may with the greatest profit be studied for the effect of the 
passage of time on the writings which have told us most of the im- 
portance of those effects; in this final actual sense not only the per- 
sonages but the whole work of Proust was “dans le Temps.” But 
of the importance of the Temps Retrouvé as the crown of Proust’s 
work I can do no better than to quote from Benjamin Crémieux, the 
critic who has shown since his admirable study in XX¢ Siécle, writ- 
ten I believe while Proust was still alive, the finest comprehension 
of the theory of the involuntary memory which the Temps Retrouvé 
proves as he so correctly judged to be central to the Recherche du 
Temps Perdu: “ ... ces deux derniers tomes ouvrent sur Poeuvre 
tant de perspectives nouvelles que Pensemble en trouve modifié et sa 
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signification élargie et haussée. Pour dire tout dun mot, Poeuvre 
née gative de Proust sy change en une oeuvre positive. Mais il serait 
injuste que Péclaircissement nouveau de toute Poeuvre qwapporte le 
Temps Retrouvé fit negliger les admirables pages qwil contient sur 
la guerre a Darriére, les premiéres, ott un auteur ait réussi & dominer 
le monstrueux sujet et a garder ses distances en le décrivant.” 

In the spring appeared the translation of the second volume of Auf 
der Spuren der Verloren en Zeit, A POmbre des Jeunes Filles en 
Fleurs, as Im Schatten der Jungen Madchen. ‘This was an adequate 
version but, as Der Weg xu Swann had been, perhaps lacking the 
peculiar happiness of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s translation at its best. 
In December appeared Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s English translation of 
Sodome et Gomorrhe, protected against the censorship by an absurdly 
high price and the somewhat inadequately euphemistic title, Cities 
of the Plain. 

Also in the fall appeared the volume of collected early articles of 
Proust called Chroniques, especially valuable for its studies of actual 
salons from which the great salons of the novel were imagined and 

for certain sketches of choses vues which later found their place en- 
larged and orchestrated in the Recherche. Of less importance but 
still of interest are certain notes which prefigure the 4 la Mémoire 
des Eglises Assassinées in Pastiches et Mélanges. But the concluding 
studies, one on the style of Flaubert which indicates with what deli- 
cacy the style of Proust with its infinite subtlety in bringing out the 
passage of time by variations in the relation of tenses must eventually 
be analysed and another on Baudelaire which gives a further indica- 
tion of Proust’s interest in the alliance of effects of sound and sense 
and as well in the comparison of Baudelaire and Marcel suggests a 
direction of approach not yet taken in those regions of the Recherche 
which Anglo-Saxons have somewhat hypocritically preferred to neg- 
lect. I cannot agree with a certain subtle and charming lectrice 
that these Chroniques are but a set of laboratory notes; rather have 
they the freshness and charm of drawings, and while there can be no 
question of the final superiority of finished paintings to the studies for 
them, yet for the connoisseur who knows the completed work, such 
drawings whether of old or of modern masters have a peculiar seduc- 
tion in which these of Proust are not lacking. In addition they have 
a considerable documentary value — into which I am incapable here 
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of going — for the fullest interpretation of the man and the artist. 

But in addition to these most important works, to these desirable 
translations which it is hoped will be continued, the year 1927 of- 
fered less than the preceding two in memoirs and critiques of Proust. 
The most important was the issuance, as the first of a series of 
Cahiers Marcel Proust, of a new edition of the Hommage which 
first appeared as a special number of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
at the time of Proust’s death, with the addition in this issue of certain 
translations from the English Tribute and from other less important 
foreign studies, of a portrait by Proust of his host the Prince Leon 
Radiziwill, and of an excellent unpublished photograph. Further- 
more there appeared a brief booklet in which were included the some- 
what stupid reviews of Paul Souday over a period of some fifteen 
years; and in English an excellent translation of Leon Pierre-Quint’s 
Marcel Proust: Sa Vie, Son Oeuvre which while lacking the remark- 
able critical judgement of Crémieux or the intimacy of such memoirs 
as those of Robert Dreyfus, is yet the completest account both of 
Proust’s life and his work that so far exists. Regrettably there were 
no publications so interesting as the uneven but charmingly illus- 
trated collection of notes published by the Révue de la Capitole, or 
the very fine and broad work of Bénoist-Méchin on La Musique et 
PImmortalité dans L’Oeuvre de Proust, both of the year before; 
nor collections of those curious letters which bring before us so vivid- 
ly and intimately the living figure of Proust. At the end of the 
year appeared a study in German by R. E. Curtins which has not yet 
reached America. A French translation of this and an important 
series of letters to Mme. Scheikévitch are announced to appear this 
spring, as also during the course of 1928 a dictionary of the charac- 
ters of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 


Henry-RussELt Hircucock, Jr. 
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THE Oxrorp History or THE Unirep SraTEs, 
1783-1917. By 8. E. Morison, M.A. New York, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 1927. 
2 Volumes. $10.00. 


Mr. Morison’s two volume work, written primarily for English- 
men, is important for American readers. It is not easy to gauge ex- 
actly how much the British know about our country. In many ways 
they understand us better than we understand them. As a nation they 
have watched us with friendly interest, apprehension, envy, and in- 
credulous condescension ever since the late war thrust us upon them. 
‘Their newspapers print far more news of us than ours do of them. 
Prohibition, fundamentalism, our so-called imperialism — whether 
it be motion-pictures, Nicaragua, or world finance — all these they 
watch closely. Yet how little we understand or heed their Prayer 
Book debates, or their critical labor troubles! 

But, if we except the Revolution and the years since 1914, it is 
fair to believe that Englishmen know very little about our history. 
‘The task of presenting it to them intelligibly calls for a nice detach- 
ment, but it affords a fine scope for the unbiassed historian. 

Mr. Morison is well equipped for this task. He handles the Eng- 
lish, as distinct from the American idiom, with genteel ease. He 
really enjoys elucidating our quaint, vigorous, obscure slang. Thus 
“hog and hominy” in a footnote becomes “pork, bacon and a prepa- 
ration of maize.” He has sketched with some fulness the physio- 
graphic and social complexions of the various states and sections. 
This gives him a chance for some of his best epigrams. Unlike a 
number of those in Mr. Trevelyan’s recent essay on English history, 
they are rarely so “pat” as to be unsound. He has an academic 
grudge against New Jersey —“which has been compared to a barrel 
tapped at both ends by New York and Philadelphia.” He rubs this 
home in the next volume — “‘New Jersey — an amorphous state, half 
bedroom to New York and half to Philadelphia.” 

As a New Englander he can safely say — “The Adams family have 
generally been right, but they are uncommonly disagreeable about it.” 
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If Mr. Morison explains what is often obvious to an American, he 
always contrives to be refreshing. He has his private cynicisms — 
“Advertising had not yet exalted mendacity to the status of a pro- 
fession, but with psychology as handmaid it helped to build the great 
department stores of New York, Philadelphia and Chicago.” 

Yet whatever his whims he consistently manages to avoid talking 
down to his British readers, and maintains a level that is meant for 
the sophisticated reader. 

But the task of interpretation between one great country and an- 
other is more than the primary explanation of philological and geo- 
graphic differences. More than any possible enterprise it sets the 
question squarely, what is historical impartiality? 

For a decade and more the status of philosophical history has been 
equivocal. The once dominant school of scientific history, like nine- 
teenth-century music and other Germanic culture trends, seems to be 
yielding to something more specifically French. One thinks of 
Bernard Fay. At the extreme pole of the reaction lies historical 
solipsism, an impasse from which there is only one logical retreat, 
through the imagination. Skepticism of ultimate, irreducible truth 
may still be satisfied with the historical hypothesis, provided it has 
imaginative vitality. History has tended to fluctuate between the 
equally untenable extremes of dogmatic objectivity (Ranke’s proud 
humility “Jch erzahle es wie es geschah”) and pure art. It is at the 
mean of a controlled, synthetic zmaginativeness that it probably 
must rest. This just and lofty position has been reached before — 
by Gibbon and Thucydides in isolated genius, and perhaps by Tacitus 
and others. Our age must make it a stable, permanent property of 
thought. Thus the return to Gibbon, which like the return to Bach 
in music has been clearly marked, may be symptomatic. But perhaps 
Spengler has laid the true cornerstone of future historical structures. 

Modern history abjures the mere picturesque use of the imagina- 
tion. Certain romantic historians of the last century, led amiss by 
Walter Scott, elaborated to the point of sheer fiction the vivid scenes 
of history. Mr. Morison does not forget the eye; his picture of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate is fraught with color. But he safely avoids 
the extreme path of Michelet which ultimately leads to the ado- 
lescent picture book. 

Modern history, too, renounces direct philosophizing in set pas- 
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sages. Relativism has taught us shyness of all our tenets. This does 
not mean that we throw out all ideas. But we are careful to present 
them organically — through implication and style — and even then 
with careful intellectual reserve. The historian is still entitled to 
grind his own axe. Politics in the higher sense is never forbidden. 
Indeed from Augustine and Orosius to Clarendon and beyond, the 
best history (insofar as it stood above mere annals) was frankly 
prejudiced. The great historians of the eighteenth century (those 
who were not mere literary hacks) whetted their swords on the dull 
surface of a maladjusted Christendom. Nineteenth-century utili- 
tarianism, which shadowed history as well as politics and art, drew 
sap from many roots in the soil of Adam Smith and Hume. Often 
it was straight party history — and not bad at that, as in the case of 
Macaulay’s Whig apologetic. But it could only claim impartiality 
on the fallacious Victorian premise, the confusion of liberalism with 
truth. Like the eighteenth century it had its great inviolable prin- 
ciples, such as the sanctity of human life and conscience. Yet even 
these notions, grand and steadfast as they sound, we now recognize 
to be temporal and spatial like their makers. This is the reason why 
the giants of nineteenth-century thought, such remarkable men as 
Buckle and Mill, are “dated.” 

Mr. Morison is perhaps a liberal, but in a better sense. He has a 
gentleman’s feeling for fair-play, and a keen standard of profes- 
sional conduct. Thus, with no sense of class, but with a true chiv- 
alry he can condemn such a case of arbitrary injustice as the official 
treatment of the Pullman Strike. It was the peculiar vice of such 
writers as S. R. Gardiner to preach to their characters in the light of 
Victorian morality. Mr. Morison sometimes points out weakness and 
mistake, and even tells what his characters should have done, but he 
is careful to choose cases of direct incompetence and criminality. 

History has beheld the successive failures of religious, rationalist, 
metaphysical, anthropological, economic and other exclusive theories. 
There seems then to be but one sure refuge, the imagination. It is 
in this harmonious interplay of controlled fact and imagination that 
Mr. Morison’s volumes are remarkable. To give a unity to Ameri- 
can history that shall be more than economic, more than social or 
political, that shall be historical in the highest meaning, is an impor- 
tant achievement. More than this, to invest the theme with a certain 
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grandeur, an epic generosity which is neither jingoistic blurb of 
“manifest destiny,” nor the specious lore of statistics — that is some- 
thing of an artistic triumph. 

This higher quality may be sought in three things, in greatness of 
men, magnificence of setting and breadth of events. We must not 
exaggerate. The pattern of American history is woven of sublime 
and ridiculous threads. Heroes we have had, and fatuous freaks. 
But Mr. Morison is a respecter of persons, and no muck-rake. He 
is best — congenitally perhaps — when he treats of rectitude and 
strength. Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, even Hamilton take on 
the glint of timelessness. Lee “‘was a great and simple person like 
George Washington, with a character so pure and well-rounded as to 
offer no flaw or protuberance for the historian’s scalpel . . . He might 
make a mistake but he could do no wrong.” But Mr. Morison is 
also provided with a quiver of irony, and he knows how to punctuate 
bombast and sham. Daniel Webster gets a handful of much-needed 
shafts. Indeed it is in his treatment of persons that Mr. Morison is 
his surest self — eager in his idealism, yet always caustic, reserved, 
alert, shrewd. 

He leaves us with a feeling, then, that America has produced her 
share of noble figures. Comparison with England through this 
period may even add to our satisfaction. The age of Victoria bred 
no true heroes. There are no parallels to Lincoln and Lee. Disraeli 
for all his competence is cheap, Gladstone is a Victoria in trousers. 
We must go back to Castlereagh for an approach to greatness, but 
many figures like Owen and Place fret the scene with pettish self- 
importance. 

In the setting of our history there is little glamor. Since 1800 
our towns have been hideous — our countryside beautiful more by acci- 
dent than design. Even as antiques our costumes, manners, language 
give us no real pride. Such sordid phrases as “know-nothings,” 
“plug-uglies,” “carpet-baggers,” “mugwumps” carry us back to 
Stuart days when Whig and Tory were just as graphically vulgar. 
The Industrial Revolution smudged us as it sooted England. Size 
availed us nothing; if we look for amplitude we find it only in an 
idealized projection of the Frontier, as England has sought a boot- 
less romance in the story of her Imperial push. But neither Bret 
Harte nor Kipling has been able to create an illusion of great themes. 
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In the events of our history we meet with much disillusionment, 
too. Our foreign policy has rarely ennobled us. Incidentally Mr. 
Morison is at his best on international relations, especially during the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic period. His conspicuous knowledge 
of European governments at that time enables him to deal praise or 
blame to England, Spain, France, and America with disconcerting 
justice. He has an almost professional sense of diplomatic propriety 
and fraud. 

Economic development is a limited test of national greatness. 
During most of our first century we simply followed in England’s 
wake, with the customary provincial lag of about one generation. This 
coefficient of backwardness for a long time governed all our life. It 
still seems to obtain in the intellectual sphere, though in economic 
pursuits we have caught up and even forged ahead. Mr. Morison in 
one of his best chapters.draws a picture of those terrifying decades 
after the Civil War, which initiated our present great surge. He 
is at ease in economics, and works statistics judiciously. He shows 
us the Empire Builders, the Feudal Chieftains, the squalor of a dis- 
orderly and barbaric /aisser-faire. He makes us believe that it was 
“the most picturesque age America has ever known.” But those were 
costly riches that were won, because America, as Mr. Morison shows, 
had not learned to profit by mistakes, by her own or other nations’. 
Waste was our symbol of Progress. 

But if we have a truly great theme in our history it is surely the 
Civil War. Mr. Morison is no more than just when he devotes 
nearly a quarter of his whole work to those important years, and still 
more to the study of its causes and results. He has pushed the causes of 
the struggle farther and farther back, through earlier assertions of 
nullification and states’ rights, back to the inception of the Republic 
—a very important study. 

But more than this, the events seem noble and worthy in them- 
selves. We are left with a feeling of true drama, of the inevitable, 
of a conflict between national fate and national free-will. In the 
ending there may have been disillusionment and triviality, rather 
than true catharsis, but for a moment the nation seems to have been 
walking on the heroic stage. Mr. Morison has shown it splendidly 
at that moment. 


Dana Duranpb 
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Mortuer Inp1a. By Katherine Mayo. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1927. $3.75. 


In spite of the considerable element of truth in Miss Mayo’s book 
it is impossible for one who knows India well to regard it as other 
than a work based on prejudice and imagination rather than on an 
unbiassed, critical judgment. The mind which conceived it is jour- 
nalistic, impressionistic, and unhistorical. Errors of fact, misunder- 
standings, and unfair use of quotations have been pointed out in con- 
siderable number by many critics of the book. A careful analysis of 
her statements and a proper evaluation of her conclusions would re- 
quire a book as large as Mother India itself. I would refer the in- 
terested reader especially to Alden Clark’s excellent article in the 
Atlantic for February, 1928. Ratcliffe’s review in the New Repub- 
lic for September 21, 1927, and Cornelius’ article in Current H1s- 
tory for December, 1927, may also be consulted. Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji has gathered together in his book 4 Son of Mother India 
Answers (Dutton and Company) many of the scattered criticisms 
which have appeared concerning Mother India. So much of this 
little book is good that one will easily overlook an occasional senti- 
mental exaggeration. I refrain from referring to other reviews by 
Indians since they might be suspected of patriotic bias, and will re- 
mark only that the files of the Imdian Social Reformer, which is per- 
haps the soundest and most progressive paper published in India, 
might be consulted with advantage. 

For over twenty years I have been engaged in the critical study of 
the Sanskrit language and literature, and in a careful survey of the 
history of Indian civilization in all its phases. During the years 1920 
and 1921 my wife and I spent a year in India, travelling widely and 
coming into close contact with Indian life in many different places. 
My professional connections as a Professor of Sanskrit gave us op- 
portunities such as the average tourist does not have. My wife natu- 
rally was interested in seeing as much as possible of the life of the 
women and children, and was closely connected with several Indian 
organizations which were engaged in social service. Neither my 
previous study, nor our personal experiences and observations in India 
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tend to give any support to the sweeping generalizations made by 
Miss Mayo. We are both of the opinion that there is just about as 
much happy home life in India as there is in America, and that the 
lot of the Indian woman, hard as it may be in some respects, is not 
nearly so hard as it is imagined to be by many western critics. 

Miss Mayo’s carefully culled quotations prove nothing. They are 
often unfair and misleading. They could be matched by an equal 
number drawn from other speakers and from books by competent 
observers who express exactly the opposite point of view. She quotes 
casually from the Indian Census Reports, but it is evident that she 
has not read even these important documents carefully or has mis- 
understood what she read. A careful reading of the Census Reports 
themselves would have been sufficient to deter her from making 
several of her sweeping generalizations. The only valid evidence 
presented in the book consists of the things which she actually saw 
with her own eyes, and the things reported to her by reliable witness- 
es. The greater portion of the book consists of hearsay gossip, per- 
sonal prejudice, and generalizations from very insufficient evidence. 
I doubt if more than ten per cent of her evidence could stand a criti- 
cal examination in a court of law by a judicial mind. One who is 
arraigning a whole nation on capital charges should present one’s case 
in such a way that it might withstand the most searching counter- 
examination. This is a mock trial rather than a serious case at law. 

No fair critic can deny the great poverty of India, the low stand- 
ard of living, the illiteracy, and the narrow and superstitious outlook 
on life on the part of the masses. Unsanitary conditions, contagious 
diseases, and ignorance of the most elementary medical matters are 
widespread. The early marriage of women, the seclusion of women 
practised by many castes, the treatment of widows, the handling of 
childbirth, the improper care and malnutrition of children, and the 
attitude of the higher castes toward the outcastes may well be made 
the subject of severe criticism. In all of these matters the truth is 
bad enough without gross exaggeration and misrepresentation. A 
book which treated these matters in a judicial spirit might do much 
to hasten reform. Miss Mayo fails utterly to do justice to the many 
influential organizations, both Western and Indian, which are work- 
ing hard and with considerable success to improve social conditions. 

In a newspaper report of a recent address made by Miss Mayo in 
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New York it is reported that she said, ‘“Isn’t it unfair to say that the 
book is lopsided? The book is only about a segment, and that the 
physical segment, of Indian life.” She does not yet realize that she 
has not been dealing even with the whole of that physical segment of 
Indian life, but merely with a small segment of that segment. Many 
of the particular cases which she quotes as typical are not typical at 
all. Even in India they would be classed as criminal cases, and could 
be matched by criminal cases in this country. 

The whole book seems to have owed its inception to Miss Mayo’s. 
violent antagonism towards those Indian lecturers in this country 
who depict India as a purely spiritual country which is immeasurably 
superior in its civilization to western civilization. She is reported to 
have said recently in the course of a lecture in New York that the 
principal object of her book was to bring home information to coun- 
teract “the pseudo-propaganda circulated here about India and the 
great deal of irresponsible material brought to us.” In this feeling 
of annoyance she is quite justified; but why should misrepresentation 
be met by misrepresentation? 

There never has been a people which has devoted itself, as a 
whole, exclusively to spiritual] and non-worldly ends. India is no 
exception. Spiritual ideals and other-worldliness have been very 
strong in Indian civilization, stronger than in the West, but these 
spiritual elements have formed only one factor of Indian life, and a 
much less important factor than is generally supposed. Indian civili- 
zation has always been controlled by precisely the same combination 
of elements that has controlled western civilization. In spite of its 
emphasis on spiritual values India has been no more successful than 
the West has been in striking a perfect balance between the ideal of 
a spiritual life and the necessity felt by most people for leading a life 
of worldly activity. Indian civilization has been much less spiritual 
than is commonly supposed and the West has been much less ma- 
terialistic than India thinks. But in her violent antagonism to a cer- 
tain kind of Indian propaganda in America Miss Mayo has been led 
to be very unfair to Indian life as a whole. Anyone who reads 
Mother India ought to read Sister Nivedita’s (Margaret Noble’s) 
The Web of Indian Life (Longmans Green) and E. Stanley Jones® 
Christ of the Indian Road (Abington Press). The truth about 
India lies somewhere between these books and Mother India. India 
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is not so ugly as it is depicted by Miss Mayo nor so beautiful as it is 
depicted by Miss Noble. 

Miss Mayo’s method of attack leaves her open to a flank attack 
such as that of C. §. Ranga Iyer’s Father India (Selwyn and 
Blount). This is a very weak book, worse if possible than Miss 
Mayo’s, and seems to mark the beginning of a mud-slinging con- 
test. The whole book is based on extracts from Ben Lindsey’s The 
Revolt of Modern Y outh, which depicts the sexual excesses of young 
Americans, and is backed up by careful statistics. Would any ju- 
dicious critic maintain that this book tells the whole truth about 
American civilization? And yet it deals with a segment of the 
physical life of the American people just as Mother India deals with 
a segment of the physical life of the Indian people, and Ranga Iyer 
draws general conclusions from this “segment” of American life 
similar to the general conclusions drawn by Miss Mayo from a “‘seg- 
ment” of Indian life. 

Why cannot criticism be combined with appreciation instead of 
with derogation? To my mind Miss Mayo’s book is either dis- 
honest or muddled and unfair. The suppression of two words in a 
quotation from Tagore, thereby leading the reader to believe that 
Tagore himself actually believes a thing which he really is denying 
looks intellectually dishonest. But the generally muddled and un- 
fair character of the book as a whole leads me to put a more chari- 
table interpretation upon this and some other misquotations. 

Emphatically the book does not tell the truth about India. It is a 
cartoon. A cartoon must be so close to the truth of the subject de- 
picted that that subject is immediately recognized, but the truth must 
be so distorted that it becomes ludicrous or amusing. 


WALTER EUGENE CLARK 


THE ENEMY 


Time anp WestTERN Man. By Wyndham Lewis. 
New York. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1928. $5.00. 


Mr. Lewis is an artist in two kinds — painting and literature — 
and we might make a fable that the circuit of our times caught him 
up and tangled his talents in a hard knot from which he has been 
trying to extricate himself, and incidentally the rest of us, for the last 
ten years. Hence there is a prophetic earnestness and a prophetic 
confusion and hurry about much of his critical writings. In this 
book he displays with great fervour and seriousness, with an almost 
self-foundering weight of knowledge and thought, the full intricacy 
and essential nature of the knot. 

This book is such a tumult of doctrine, observation, insight and 
aside, that anything like a fair resolution of its contents would swell 
a volume and baulk the reader’s appetite. Mr. Lewis has ransacked 
so much disorder and confusion for his subject-matter, it is no wonder 
the critical order he attempts sometimes strains and gasps, often 
overtakes and hides itself in an avalanche, and on occasion obfuscates 
itself entirely in polemic and distortion. But — and this is a very 
important but — nothing in the book, whether true or untrue, apt or 
irrelevant, lacks interest. Mr. Lewis has superlatively the talent for 
starting hares in the reader’s mind; and some of them run in other- 
wise trackless warrens. That is, as a philosopher, he is a new type; 
the type of the artist; with a sensibility, a method of intelligence largely 
his own. But he is thus individual not from a love of self (which 
would have made him common) but from the necessities of the prob- 
lems which strike him. These, though I think he would deny it, are 
the problems of ethics as they strike the artist (not as they strike the 
moralist) ; and the problems of quality as they are raised by the con- 
fusion of science and common sense. 

His main thesis has to do with the concepts of time and space, the 
oppositions which current ideas round these concepts furnish, and 
particularly with the contemporary misapplications of the concept of 
time in literature and art. He points out with veracity and much 
detail that many of our most important attitudes towards experience 
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have been radically altered by what he calls the time-philosophy. 
And Mr. Lewis’ contention is that the resulting shift of emphasis 
destroys the validity of these attitudes themselves; especially atti- 
tudes towards art and common sense. 

What the time-philosophy is Mr. Lewis does not wholly define, 
but, among others, the names of Spengler, Whitehead, Russell, 
Alexander, and Bergson are intended to be representative. And the 
element in the various philosophies of these gentlemen to which Mr. 
Lewis most objects is the faculty for construing ordinary experience 
as bits, events, relations in the flux of time only, at the expense of 
concreteness and qualification. He does not object, I think, to the 
application of such a structure, however mathematical, to the realm 
of physical, in the scientific sense, matter, but only opposes its con- 
version to other fields. Or perhaps the real objection is still further 
away: to the results of such a false conversion in the minds of “Popu- 
lar” thinkers. For instance, the new type of romanticism in litera- 
ture, which has been inspired by a misinterpretation of the value of 
Freudian psychology and by the recent physiology of the nerves and 
glands:— where the accent is all on bits of sensation and their al- 
most technical relations between point and isolated point; and where 
the qualifying whole is supplied by an adulterated convention at best, 
and sometimes not supplied at all. Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses is 
partly an example; and his so far only serially published work is 
more of one. And Miss Stein’s labours wholly so. The Travel 
Diaries of a Phisosopher may be considered in this connection. 

What has happened, roughly, is this. There are two main ways 
of considering experience. One is in its scheme of relations, which 
is the way of science, and tends at its extreme to a mathematics. 
The other is in terms of its qualities, which employs the intelligence 
to register wholes, and ends in art or poetry. One is the abstract or 
intellectual habit; the other the concrete or intelligent. One de- 
fines or indicates structure and assists manipulation; the other de- 
fines feelings and is a free activity. In practice the two are and per- 
adventure confused. What Mr. Lewis complains of is an ill-arranged 
junction. 

In the last century biology, psychology, and physics provided for 
the first time a fairly complete structure for the world and for the 
mind: complete from the standpoint of science, that is. The most 
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casual inspection of that structure makes clear its cognitive limits. 
But lately those limits have been denied and a philosophy has sprung 
up which would substitute uncritical analogues of science for the 
faculty of concrete intelligence in the fields of common sense. Nat- 
urally, this substitution has been made largely in theory; and sensi- 
bility has been not so much replaced as vitiated. Hence we at once 
successfully manipulate matter with science and totally misunder- 
stand its individual instances by applying the analogues of science to 
them — producing a wholly specious world of points and relations, 
of introspection and solipsism. The paradigm might be risked that 
the distortion of one faculty into another always issues im romanti- 
cism. In philosophy the movement begins with the once discredited 
Bergson, whose ideas have now been restored to great honour, as Mr. 
Lewis points out, by relativity in its literary or non-scientific capacity. 

This movement had considerable impetus in that the growth of 
science demolished, in its process, much of the intellectual structure 
in which our emotional attitudes were poised. So that we are at 
present either without a scaffolding or jerry-built. 

Mr. Lewis calls this philosophy one of time and opposes to it the 
“spatialising instincts of man.’ He shows “time” in the hands 
of Spengler, for example, become a great mystical hocus-pocus, or 
élan vital for the world. And he comments justly that its presence 
continually causes the substitution of the personal for the impersonal, 
the private for the public; with the odd consequence that the in- 
dividual tends to disappear in the solipsism of hot sensation. 

Lewis is an individualist of the Aristotelian order. Hence his 
feeling against the time-philosophy amounts to the drive of terror; as 
if his own mind suffered under it constant irreparable injury. The 
time-philosophers become villains, bugaboos and nightmares; and the 
amazing insight into life of any sort offered by the current concept 
of space-time, when disciplined to relevance, is ignored. 

The problem may be otherwise stated. Inspection of both Mr. 
Lewis and his antagonists shows that the object of his terror is only 
a form of dialectic. Dialectic is susceptible of disposition and align- 
ment, not of destruction. The dialectic in question is an excellent 
technique for physics and mathematics — for the world as a series of 
relations; and has issued in a way of thinking amounting to an 
elaborate faculty. This faculty postures as a philosophy, whereas it 
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is only one element of a philosophy; and that is what frightens Mr. 
Lewis — the success of its posture. It has been used as a philosophy 
where the kinds of measurement it affords are either insignificant or 
give a grossly false emphasis — as in history, politics, art, religion, 
and commonsense. 

If, as many think, science has erased many of our intellectual 
convictions, and if, as I. A. Richards asserts, beliefs are hardly possi- 
ble, it is only because either our convictions were skin-deep and 
not worth holding, or else we have allowed science to upset matters 
with which it can have no legitimate contact. Mr. Lewis is con- 
cerned to restore the intelligence and the sensibility by adverse criti- 
cism of any such misapplications of science; and all that he objects to 
as the result of time-philosophy may be laid to the practice of an in- 
sufficient dialectic. Which does not diminish the difficulty but makes 
it easier to handle. 

As to Mr. Lewis’ judgments on James Joyce, Ezra Pound and 
company, they are valid only from Mr. Lewis’ attitude; are revers- 
ible from even a slightly different attitude. But that is no matter; 
good art sometimes exists in spite of the artist and what he thinks 
about it; and it doesn’t follow that imitation be recommended. What 
Mr. Lewis is judging is the md of literature, the kind of idea, and 
the kind of technique. He is not, in this essay, primarily interested 
in the works themselves. What the reader has to decide is whether he 
can accept the total attitude which makes these criticisms possible; 
when he will make his own minor corrections. 

Mr. Lewis is interested in making art possible and in making good 
society possible from the point of view of the artist. The attitude 
which he attacks — the romantic-scientific, sensational, and natural- 
istic habit of soul —is also suffering adverse inspection in other 
quarters. Notably by the neo-thomist group in France; by Mr. 
Babbitt in this country, by Ramon Fernandez, and Henri Massis, 
whose Defense of the West has just been translated — by these last 
gentlemen from a somewhat different angle than that of either the 
the neo-thomists or Mr. Lewis’ Time and Western Man may be 
correlated with the work of these authors: with the result that a very 
definitely “intelligent” attitude emerges, at least tentatively, upon 
which to erect thorough-going critical structure. 


R. P. BLackKMuR 
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Cavour. By Maurice Paléologue. Translated by Ian F. D. Mor- 
row and Muriel M. Morrow. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1927. 


$5.00. 


The American public seems to grow very fond of biographical 
literature; and as a consequence we have had lately a generous supply 
of new biographies, both original works of American writers and 
translations from foreign languages. We notice also that the biog- 
raphies which have claimed a higher success among the “best sellers” 
are those which purport to give primarily not a strictly historical ac- 
count of the political, military or literary achievements of their 
heroes, but rather to delineate the individual traits, or as the phrase 
goes, to “reveal the inner man,” to lay bare the sources of his inspira- 
tion by delving into the secrets of his private life, his love affairs, his 
petty vices, in other words, the hero en pantoufles. 

To this class of biographies belongs, at least in part, this new book 
on Cavour the great Italian statesman who was “the architect of 
United Italy.” I say at least in part, because even the achievements 
of the political career of Cavour, which are described and discussed 
with many interesting details in this book, are often used to throw 
light on the character of the man, and in their turn are often ex- 
plained in the iight of his way of thinking, of judging and of acting. 
The devious ways to which Cavour had to have recourse to secure 
the success of his plans for the independence of Italy, his readiness to 
play a double game at the same time, and his ability to emerge un- 
scathed from extremely critical situations do not find a benevolent 
judge in M. Paléologue, who never hesitates to brand as unethical 
the methods employed by Cavour. And yet M. Paléologue himself, 
in portraying the man such as he appears in his private life, cannot 
and does not deny that outside the political field, Cavour was a man 
of noble character, loyal to his duties, and a gentleman through and 
through. How then does the inner man explain the statesman? It 
seems to me that many biographers of Cavour (especially non- 
Italian writers) in dealing with the much-discussed problem of 
Cavour’s political Machiavellism fail to realize the importance of 
two capital points in the history of the man and of his times. First, 
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that Cavour above all and throughout all the dramatic events, all the 
difficulties and perils of a short but very agitated career, was and re- 
mained loyal and faithful to the great cause which he had made his 
own, the cause of the independence and the unification of Italy... Not 
one of his opponents and bitter enemies could prove that Cavour’s 
policy was ever dictated by his personal interests or by party motives 
which were not best suited for the realization of the great program of 
Italy’s freedom. Second, and this seems to me to be still more im- 
portant, we must not forget that Cavour was confronted with a sys- 
tem of European politics in which double dealings and underground 
manoeuvres were the rule and not the exception. There was no 
possibility of playing the game in any other way. The other European 
and Italian powers that Cavour had either to gain to his side or to de- 
feat were not innocent lambs which could easily be overcome by cun- 
ning; they knew well and used without scruple the methods of poli- 
tical Machiavellism. An open and straightforward policy would never 
have accomplished anything when one was confronted with an Aus- 
trian Empire in which the tradition of Metternich was a sacred thing, 
or with the Bourbons of Naples and Modena who freely violated the 
most sacred oaths, or even with the Popes who defended their tem- 
poral power by clothing it with a dogmatic character. They were 
beaten at their own game by Cavour: he had no other choice. 

M. Paléologue, to be sure, does not entirely overlook these con- 
siderations, but he does not give them the weight which they deserve 
in his final judgment of the moral character of the great Italian states- 
men. There is also another point which is not sufficiently emphasized 
in his book, that is to say Cavour’s unflinching loyalty to the concep- 
tion of a liberal modern state. On this point Cavour never accepted a 
compromise. Confronted with enormous difficulties in both internal 
and foreign policy, embarrassed by the generous but foolhardy ex- 
ploits of the revolutionary and Mazzinian parties, and on the other 
hand under the pressure and the menace of Austria and of the reac- 
tionary political and religious powers of Italy, Cavour never lost his 
faith in liberal institutions, never had recourse to dictatorial methods 
of government, even when they seemed the only way of silencing 
dangerous opposition and embarrassing agitation, or of pleasing the 
great powers of Europe. “Even a child could govern with martial 
law,” he used to say; “give me a free Italy and with a liberal gov- 
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ernment I will make of her a great nation in ten years.” This loyalty 
to the democratic conception of the state is the outstanding character- 
istic of Cavour’s political mentality and it has been duly emphasized in 
a recent work on a large scale by a French historian (Paul Matter, 
Cavour et PUnité Italienne, 3 vols., Paris, Alcan 1925-27). This 
was also well brought out by William Roscoe Thayer in his masterly 
biography of Cavour (The Life and Times of Cavour, 2 vols., Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1914) which still remains the best work 
on the subject in the English language. 

The biography of M. Paléologue, brilliantly written and very well 
translated into English, is certainly a remarkable book full of interest- 
ing details, and will be read with great profit by students of modern his- 
tory. The claim of the translators that “the present volume is the 
first in which an attempt has been made to portray the lineaments of 
the man as well as the statesman”? is really unjustified, but this does 
not make the book less interesting or less useful.* 


G. La Prana 


THE Days oF THE Kino. By Bruno Frank. Translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. $2.50. 


Contrary to the publisher’s statement, the three episodes on which 
Herr Frank has built his study of Frederick the Great are not fiction 
but fact. They are told, it is true, with all the appurtenances of the 
short story, but their foundation is soundly historical. Indeed the 
chief value of the book lies in its achievement of an authentic, an en- 
tirely unclouded, picture of a great man, although its value as litera- 
ture runs a close second. ‘There is pathos and drama in these sketches, 
as well as a sympathetic but never-faltering devotion to the truth. 
The author has thrown on the Benevolent Despot of Prussia a Roent- 
gen ray of impartial but nonetheless human inspection, and in so doing 
has produced a charming book and has added another tier to the 
edifice of negative chauvinism which contemporary literature is 


ecting. 
erecting V.F. 


1 The love affair of Cavour with the Marchioness Giustiniani (pp. 46 ff) was the 
object of a special study by H. Nelson Gay, who came into possession of several 
of her letters to Cavour (Cavour e¢ I’Incognita, in Nuova Antologia, Feb.-March, 
1926). That the Marchioness exercised a great influence on Cavour seems un- 
warranted by the facts. (See Nuova Rivista Storica, Sept., 1927, p. $79.) 
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ALL aT Sga. By Osbert & Sacheverell Sitwell. London. Duck- 
worth, 1927. 8s. 6d. 


Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell have written one of the few really 
modern comedies. After Before the Bombardment of Osbert Sit- 
well, with its mildly Victorian satire and its long descriptive pas- 
sages, after Sacheverell Sitwell’s seventeenth-century verse and eru- 
_ dite studies in the Baroque, it is quite startling to find these two col- 
laborating on a play reminiscent of Tzara. One is further thrown 
off the track by Osbert’s preface. In it he employs Whistler’s tech- 
nique to dispose of an unfriendly critic; he adds a new proof of 
Spengler’s time cycle; he describes the interesting experiment of 
“Facade,” which consisted of Miss Edith Sitwell reciting her poetry 
through a megaphone to incidental music. The whole is amusingly 
discursive, but gives no suggestion of the originality of the comedy 
it precedes. 

However, the play itself, laid on a trans-Atlantic steamer as the 
most fitting symbol of modernity, is at last a new kind of comedy, 
since it depends not upon situations, or epigrams, or characterization, 
but only upon the exhilarating speed of its tempo. It is kinetic non- 
sense, the method of Mr. Lardner and Mr. Benchley carried to its 
logical conclusion. To increase the speed the slow development of 
character during the course of the play is given up, and short de- 
scriptions in the Dramatis Personae are used. The types are very 
broadly drawn, and they speak in the most obviously characteristic 
manner. The plot is purposely absurd. Peter Leach, “a self appoint- 
ed entertainment and luxury tax,”’ masquerades as a Russian Count- 
ess and an Anglican clergyman to meet his divorced wife, at one 
time an American chorus girl, who after her divorce married an 
American copper king and is now a cultured widow. They ulti- 
mately remarry. Many of the individual lines are annoyingly banal; 
but the whole, if it were properly played, would move so swiftly 
that it would be impossible to notice the separate details. 

Much of the dialogue has the rythmic quality of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
Fragment of a Prologue, as when, in discussing British doggedness, 
the following occurs: 


Starbord: They just shut their eyes. 
Jameson: And clinch their teeth. 
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Starbord: And dig their toes in, Mr. Jameson. 

Jameson: And stand firm by the colors, Captain Starbord. 
and so on with subtle variations of rhythm. Or there is the amusing 
play of alliteration in the discussion of wives, for which “a real 
clinking cliquot” is the motive. In these pyrotechnics of words and 
meters there is the possibility of a new development in comedy. 

The play was acted in London, but was not successful, because 
the actors could not play in a fast enough tempo. It should be per- 
formed by something superhuman. The vitaphone would be the 
perfect instrument. Words and actions could then be codrdinated 
at twice the speed possible on the stage, and the play would be seen 
as the hysterical phantasmagoria it was written to be. Thus it would 
express “that swift and constant movement in every direction, both 
in terms of actual distance and of sociology” characteristic of mod- 
ern life, a chaos the tragic implications of which Mr. Joyce has so 
skilfully caught, and of which the comic possibilities have just be- 
gun to be appreciated. Of the comedy of the future Miss Edith 
Sitwell has said ““This terrible gaiety is nothing but a rope ladder up 
which we must climb to escape from bottomless pits.” The ordered 
social life of the last generation was able to find amusement in 
epigrams, but for the Dadaist there is only the possibility of laughter 
at his own frustration in a chaos he has inherited. 


Joun Wacker III 


THE Oxrorp Book or AMERICAN VERSE. Chosen & Edited by 
Bliss Carman. New York. Oxford University Press, American 


Branch. 1927. °$3-75- 


The admirable series of Oxford Books has been at last increased by 
the inevitable addition of a book of American verse. Quiller-Couch 
achieved very desirable selections in his anthologies of English and 
Victori2z. verse, while those of French, German, and Italian are no 
less ably collected. Perhaps Quiller-Couch, as an Englishman, was 
considered unsuited for the present work, but the compromise arrived 
at in choosing Bliss Carman, a Canadian, as editor was unfortunate. 
Not only does he appear ignorant of early American verse and modern 
poetry, but his selection from the nineteenth century must have been 
culled from grade-school readers, while he completely ignores the 
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body of the more indigenous verse which so enriches American litera- 
ture. The conservative editorial taste of J. C. Squire or Louis Un- 
termeyer would not only have been more comprehensive but also 
more intelligently discerning in a volume of such official presumption. 

The present editor places first the only anonymous ballad in the 
book, The Yankee Man-Of-War, and his earliest poet is Philip 
Freneau. Although American verse up to the middle of the last cen- 
_ tury has slight claims to be added to the monument of permanent 
poetry, nevertheless earlier works might well have been included in a 
collection, primarily of historical interest. Readers would have been 
grateful for the 23rd from The Whole Booke of Psalmes, c. 1690, 
or one of Dudley’s New England Elegies or part of Maylem’s Con- 
quest of Louisberg. There is no contemporary ballad to mark the 
birth of our nation — and where is “Yankee Doodle’? 

Mr. Carman has included Whitman’s My Captain, omitting any 
part of The Body Electric, or At the Last, Tenderly. He has 
also ignored interesting verse by the Salem mystic Jones Very and 
the novelist Hermann Melville. He must have seen evidences of the 
recent interest in American balladry, in the Negro Spiritual, in songs 
of barber-shop, barroom, mine shaft, and ranch. The inclusion of 
Frankie and Johnnie, Casey Jones, or Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, 
would have given distinction and significance to the great drab mass 
of nineteenth-century verse. 

When he comes to the twentieth century there has been leeway for 
a choice, and Mr. Carman, himself a poet of the old school, sees fit 
to include only that which has direct traditional links with the nine- 
teenth century. Ezra Pound, to be sure, is misrepresented by his 
jingle 4x Immorality, and Amy Lowell is at home in the polite 
company, but the exciting figures, the figures which threaten to lift 
American poetry from a dependent position, have been excluded to a 
man. Henry Van Dyke, Louise Imogen Guiney, Willa Cather, Don 
Marquis, Joyce Kilmer and Christopher Morley are all here, labelled 
and dated, washed and dried. But Eliot, Aiken, MacLeish, Jeffers, 
Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, John Crowe Ransome, are con- 
spicuous by their absence, testifying in their universal exclusion to the 
limits of Bliss Carman’s interest and the consistent standard of his 
editorial taste and ability. Perko Ke 
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My Lire. By Isadora Duncan. New York. Boni and Liveright. 
1927. $5.00. 


Isadora Duncan recounts the story of her quixotic career in an 
honest but effusive fashion; extravagances, which with most of us 
would be absurd affectation, become genuine; and we are made in- 
stantly and constantly aware of the fact that the author has kept un- 
swerving faith with herself. It is this that gives the book its value, for 
it preserves her as the tradition of her dancing, which in the hands of 
her imitators has become pretty well emasculated, could never do, 
from the irrevocably complete death of a dead actress. The book 
also possesses the potentialities of an excellent autobiography — few 
men or women have lived as intensely, as dramatically or as com- 
pletely as did Isadora Duncan — and yet for certain obvious reasons 
it fails to realize them. For by her very nature the author was in- 
capacitated for the task of presenting a logical and integrated account 
of her experiences. 

Her art, the dance, was apparently an accidental discovery and its 
development an emotional rather than an intellectual process. It is 
true that she considered her inspiration to be derived from the Greek; 
that she studied carefully the figures ornamenting Greek vases and 
attempted. in that way to reconstruct what she believed to be a lost 
Hellenic art; but the soul and the spirit of the dance, as she conceived 
it, was an emotional abandonment, moulded and reduced to conform 
with the requisites of symbolic representation. And her love of this 
freedom led her to an abhorrence of the classical ballet with its rigid, 
conventional movements and its impersonal forms of expression. 

Her life, bound up as it was with expression in the dance, was even 
less dependent upon the guidance of reason. It too was an emotional 
inspiration, an orgasm, influenced neither by system nor logic but 
attended by an almost incredible good fortune. She left her birth- 
place, San Francisco, for Chicago, New York and London successive- 
ly, persuading managers and audiences alike of the soundness of her 
theories by the sheer force of her intense sincerity. On the continent, 
she rapidly gained a reputation; students in Berlin took the horses 
from her carriage and drew her in triumph down Unter den Linden; 
in Vienna she was acclaimed with boundless enthusiasm as she danced 
the beautiful Blue Danube; in Greece, the fountain-head of her in- 
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spiration, she found the land of her dreams and romantically deter- 
mined to dwell there evermore; there on the waterless hill of Kopanos 
she commenced to build a replica of the Temple of Agamemnon; find- 
ing this impracticable, she returned to Vienna with a troop of little 
boys with whom she hoped to revive the old Greek chorus; forced 
to despatch these rapidly back to Athens because their voices began to 
change and because not enough ripe olives and garlic could be found 
for them, she returned to individual dancing; she organized a School, 
bore three children to as many lovers and accepted an offer from the 
Soviet government to teach the children of Russia to dance. This 
and more. The majority of her schemes were fantastic in the ex- 
treme; but with the aid of a seeming divine providence, as fast as 
they were conceived, circumstance provided for their fulfillment. She 
longed for a millionaire lover who would finance her school for 
her and in two days he appeared in her dressing room. Thus, again 
and again. 

As her life, was lived, so her book is written — grand, diffuse and 
unreasonable, it leaps in a high, fine way from emotional peak to peak 
never once stopping to draw a considered breath. Taken fragmen- 
tarily, however, this makes excellent reading. For example, her 
meetings with Rodin: 

“He gazed at me with lowered lids, his eyes were blazing, and 
then, with the same expression that he had had before his works, he 
came toward me. He ran his hands over my neck, breast, stroked my 
arms and ran his hands over my hips, my bare legs and feet. He 
began to knead my whole body as if it were clay, while from him 
emanated heat that scorched and melted me. My whole desire was to 
yield to him my entire being and, indeed, I would have done so had 
it not been that my absurd up-bringing caused me to become fright- 
ened and I withdrew, threw my dress over my tunic and sent him 
away bewildered. What a pity! How often I have regretted this 
childish miscomprehension which lost to me the divine chance of 
giving my virginity to the Great God Pan himself, to the Mighty 
Rodin. Surely Art and all Life would have been richer thereby.” 

Although this book is unsuccessful artistically, in that the author 
failed to give it a necessary coherence. and to exhibit any selective 
ability (for it is heavily padded with rubbish), yet it maintains a lofty 
intensity and fidelity which is hers alone. And the fact that it is 
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utterly without humor is undoubtedly largely responsible for the un- 
wavering maintenance of that intensity, inasmuch as humor is a sort 
of humility in the face of things as they are, a recognition of fallibility. 
Once and once only does a possible trace of that humility appear — 
and even then it may be of a purely unintentional and coincidental 
origin. But when she writes: “Nothing seems to exist save in im- 
agination, and all the marvellous things that have happened to me 
may lose their savor because I do not possess the pen of a Cervantes or 
even a Casanova” — then it is nice to believe that she saw herself 
with open eyes, tilting at her great gay windmills and gathering in 
some inexplicable way gains and regal rewards for her trouble. 


Puitiep OWEN 


Art Srupies: MepievaL RENAISSANCE AND Mopern. Edited by 
Members of the Departments of the Fine Arts at Harvard and Prince- 
ton Universities. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 1927. 
$7.50. 

A fair portion of this number deals with Architecture. The 
article of M. Oursel advances still further the much-current idea of 
Burgundy’s importance in the Middle Ages— an importance due 
not so much to originality as to the assimilation of ideas to be carried 
to a logical conclusion. 

A postolados by Miss Shipley collects very conveniently our knowl- 
edge of this sculptural iconography in Spain, adding several little- 
known instances (mostly of later date), although her study of the 
ultimate origin of the motive is none too satisfactory. 

The ingenious suggestion of Mr. Abbot for explaining the ease 
with which El Greco reproduced his paintings in varying sizes is 
extremely amusing but too complicated (as illustrated by his own 
figures) to have been practical. 

Withal Art Studies retains its policy of sound, dignified archaeolo- 
gical scholarship departing little into the unusual. We lack in Amer- 
ica the conflicting chauvinistic impulses of Europe in the study of 
medieval art so that we cannot accept any of their varied types of 
scholarship but preferably must build up an individual one, the chief 
element of which will be the lack of chauvinism. 

Marvin Ross 
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Romantic America. Picturesque United States. By E. O. Hoppé. 
New York. B. Westermann Co. 1927. $7.50. 


In this magnificent volume Mr. Hoppé has surpassed his Unknown 
England, despite the increased complexity of the subject. He has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the most pictorial scenes of the United States by 
condensing into a little more than three hundred photographs what 
. might well fill ten volumes. Mr. Hoppé is more than a photographer: 
he is an artist, for his harmony of lines, his blending of tones, and his 
choice of scenes are extraordinary. New York, the larger cities, the 
sleepy southern towns are well represented; the Painted Desert, Mon- 
ument Valley, the Garden of the Gods, the falls of the Yellowstone 
and other National Parks, the deserts, snow-capped Rockies, the great 
rivers, the mesas, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, the Indian re- 
mains, and golden California are all faithfully shown. One of the 
most important reasons for the success of the volume lies in its char- 
acterization of the industrial organisms of the United States — the 
heart and pulse of the country. 

One might be critical in judging certain omissions, of the Tennessee 
River, the Delaware Water Gap, the Japanese maples of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the caves of West Virginia, but he is so stunned by the 
great mass of real American scenery here reproduced that he soon for- 
gets, in his enthusiasm for the rest, these few hiatuses. Upon closer 
scrutiny a certain lack of finesse in the choice of several pictures, par- 
ticularly those of Kentucky, Utah, and Harvard College, is apparent, 
but in so comprehensive a volume it would scarcely be fair to carp at 
these comparatively infrequent shortcomings. 


WeClB In: 


Mr. JusticE HoLMEs AND THE ConstTiTuTION. A Review of his 
Twenty-five Years on the Supreme Court. (Dunster House Papers, 
No. 4). By Felix Frankfurter. Cambridge. Dunster House Book- 
shop. 1928. 75c¢. 

It is said that there are no atheists at the Harvard Law School: 
those who do not believe in God, believe in Holmes. Professor Frank- 


furter in this article rationalizes (it might be said justifies) this faith. 
As a setting against which to display the grandeur of Mr. Justice 
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Holmes’ achievement, a statement of the inherent problem and com- 
plex process involved in the labours of the Supreme Bench introduces 
the article. It is as concise and illuminating on the subject as any to 
be found. Two types of adjudications requiring different bases for 
judgment and in which “reason has different scope” flow from the 
multitudinous claims presented for the Court’s consideration: First, 
those which definiteness of constitutional provision or historical com- 
pulsion remove from individual judgment. Second, those which the 
“convenient vagueness” of the clauses of the Constitution and the 
governmental theories upon which it is based subject to the shifting 
influence of the political, social, and economic good (or bad) sense of 
the determining court. Indeed, words like “liberty” and “property” 
and phrases like “‘due process of law” are pregnant with judgments 
“upon the whole appalling domain of social and economic facts.” 

While most of Mr. Justice Holmes’ predecessors were men of 
“seasoned and diversified experience in a work-a-day world, usually 
in public life,” not so with him. After years as a scholar and a judge 
on the Massachusetts Supreme Bench, Mr. Justice Holmes came to 
the Supreme Court on December 8, 1902, at a time when govern- 
ment, fearing the effect of mounting complexity on the life of com- 
mon men, pressed into unfamiliar areas — “the high tide of the 
Roosevelt era.” 

Professor Frankfurter by unusually apt quotation from the opin- 
ions displays not only the kernels of wisdom, but the grace and elas- 
ticity of phrase by which Mr. Justice Holmes has disclosed them. One 
of the finer suggestions of the discussion is that indicating the worth 
of dissenting opinions in defining the scope and limits of the broad 
assertions of the majority. 

With such poise has Professor Frankfurter written his discrimi- 
nating analysis and careful appreciation that comment and quotation 
fit harmoniously together — no mean accomplishment. While it is 
yet too early to evaluate his true contribution to the mosaic of the 
Constitution, Mr. Justice Holmes is revealed, in the pleasant glow of 
this article, as one who, eluding the perversity of prejudice and re- 
fusing obeisance to temporary expediency, has recognized the com- 
pensating value of experimentation and the terrible frailty of tradition. 


Stuart M. WricHutT 
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